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The Name 
She Missed 


In Frederick, Maryland, is one of the oldest state 
schools for the deaf in America. It is always a memora- 
ble experience to attend one of the student exhibitions 
at this school. A class in music gathers around the 
grand piano, all touching it with the tips of their fingers. 
There is not much music in their singing, for resonance 
is almost completely lacking, but they catch the 
rhythm, and at least, try to follow the tune. The re- 
sults are remarkable. If not a musical treat they rep- 
resent, to the thoughtful listeners, progress toward 
musical appreciation by children physically doomed to 
a world of silence. I found tears coming close to the 
surface as I listened. 

One of the teachers told me this story. A little girl 
in one class seemed to be very wilful about her sing- 
ing. Particularly when they were singing hymns, she 
would sing some and refuse to sing the others. Her 
teacher tried to find out the reason. At first she would 
not tell. Finally she discovered that the little girl 
would sing only the hymns that used the name of Jesus. 
Without that name, she insisted, they were not hymns. 

Certainly, there can be no real harmony in heart, or 
home, or the whole wide world, where the Name is 
left out. Amos JOHN TRAVER 
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Churchmen are hopeful 

Spring comes late into the rolling 
stretches of Pennsylvania’s Pocono 
mountains. There was no sign of bud- 
ding of the maple trees in the fourth 
week of April, when 36 church leaders 
from 14 countries looked out of win- 
dows of the Inn at Buck Hill Falls. 

But the church leaders think they see 
some signs of spring in the spiritual 


LEADERS at World Council meeting were Dr. 
J. Hutchison Cockburn (left), Dr. W. A. Visser 
't Hooft, and Prof. Georges Florovsky, repre- 
sentative of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
Exile Religious News Service Photo 


condition of Europe and Asia. As they 
gathered last week for the meeting of 
the provisional committee of the World 


Council of Churches, they mixed a few 


grains of optimism with every bucket- 
ful of pessimism regarding the imme- 
diate future. 

Protestant churches in Europe have 
“a new lease on life,” states Dr. Visser 
’t Hooft, general secretary of the World 
Council. He said this is largely due to 
aid and encouragement from the United 
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States, and to the growing co-operation 
among European Protestants. 

Churches of Europe have been se- 
verely shaken but are “stabbed wide 
awake to a new vision of co-operative 
endeavor,” said Dr. J. Hutchison Cock- 
burn of the World Council staff. “Op- 
portunities for preaching the gospel 
have never been so great.” 

“Thousands of disillusioned German 
youngsters are turning away from 
crime and gangsterism to attend open- 
air evangelistic meetings,’ reported the 
Rev. Oliver S. Tomkins, British church- 
man. The meetings in Hannover, he ex- 
plained, are “held by a once-perse- 
cuted German pastor who can prove to 
them that fear never overcame Chris- 
tian power.” : 


Swedish bishop speaks 

As ships from Europe docked in New 
York in mid-April, they brought the 19) 
churchmen coming from England and 
the Continent for the World Council 
meeting. One of them, the Right Rev. 
Gustaf E. Aulen, Swedish bishop, 
preached his first sermon after arrival 
at New York’s Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church. 

The bishop finds hopes for the future 
in the growing unity of Christians. “We 
are past the time of deepest division of 
Christian unity,” he said. “Churchmer 
all over the world are realizing more 
and more that unity in Christian broth- 
erhood, rather than uniformity. of wor- 
ship, provides our greatest hope fo: 
world peace.” 

Deep hatreds remain as a result of 
the war, he acknowledged. But the 
need for world brotherhood is clear 
“Churchmen are now ready to put this 
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orld Council Merger with International Missionary Council Proposed 


Architects of Christian world unity drew up a big plan last week. At Buck 
fill Falls top-ranking leaders agreed to merge two globe-circling organizations, 
ae World Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council. 


So far the World Council exists only 
a theory. If everything goes accord- 
ag to plan, it will be organized in the 
cummer of 1948 at a meeting in Am- 
‘terdam. Since 1938 it has worked un- 
ler a provisional committee, with 
1eadquarters at Geneva. 

Promises to become charter mem- 
yers of the World Council have been 
made by 103 churches—Protestant, 
Anglican, Orthodox, and other non- 
Roman communions—in 32 countries. 
Among the 103 is the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

The International Missionary Coun- 
cil, organized in 1921, covers more ter- 
ritory than the proposed World Coun- 
cil. Among its members are national 
Christian councils of China, the Congo, 
India, Korea, Japan, South Africa, 
Thailand, and also missionary -councils 


in Europe and North and South Amer- 
ica. One of these, the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, repre- 
sents 125 Protestant mission boards in 
the “U.S. and Canada, including the 
ULC Board of Foreign Missions. 

“Development of Christian unity 
would consist not merely in getting to- 
gether but in going out,” is the way 
Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, Gettysburg 
Seminary president, explains the pro- 
posed merger of the World Council 
with the Missionary Council. He is a 
member of a joint committee of the two 
organizations which drew up the pro- 
posal last week. 

Action on the proposal by the Mis- 
sionary Council is expected at a meet- 
ing in Whitby, Canada, in July. Action 
by the World Council will await the 
Amsterdam meeting a year later. 


need ahead of national feelings.” Chris- 
tian unity has resulted from the “hard 
pressure of time, which like a scourge 
has driven us together and united us in 
a fight against brutal anti-Christian 
forces,” he said. 

At National Lutheran Council head- 
quarters the bishop emphasized the 
value of aid of “orphaned missions” 
given through Lutheran World Action. 
Nearly $3,000,000 has been given to 
keep alive the missions necessarily 
abandoned during the war by German 
and Scandinavian societies. Close co- 
operation of Lutheran forces should 
continue in “the essential work of post- 
war reconstruction,” he said. 


Long road ahead 
Europe is no longer Christian. It will 
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require at least two generations of “se- 
vere Christian effort” to clear out the 
anti-Christian forces, predicted Dr. 
Cockburn in a New York sermon. 
Nazism is not yet dead. “Communism 
lives and prospers on the chaos existing 
throughout Europe. The majority of 
people are definitely non-Christian or 
indifferently Christian.” 

A “hard core of unsolved problems” 
exists in such nations as Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, and Romania, Dr. 
Cockburn reported in New York. He 
is director of the World Council’s de- 
partment of reconstruction. For months, 
he said, the World Council has been ap- 
plying unsuccessfully for entrance visas 
to Yugoslavia to establish a central re- 
lief authority there. Relief work in 


Romania is two. years. behind similar 
efforts in France. 

The reconstruction job in Europe is 
not merely an effort to get the church 
back to where it was before the war, 
said Dr. Visser ’t Hooft. It is to mobil- 
ize the churches for a “co-operative 
break-through in opposition to the 
paganism that is threatening to over- 
run Europe.” 

Anti-Christian forces in Europe are 
trying to push the Christian churches 
“back into the corner where they lived 
so long,” Dr. Visser ’t Hooft explains. 
Many who welcomed the church in the 
resistance movements during the war 
“are now alarmed when it tries to in- 
fluence society.” 


Lutheran from India 
Delegate from India to the World 
Council meeting was Dr. Rajah B. 


Dr. and Mrs. Rajah B. Manikam . . . 


Manikam, secretary of India’s National 
Christian Council. Formerly Dr. Man- 
ikam was vice principal of Andhra 
Christian College in Guntur, strongest 
of the ULC-supported mission colleges. 
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It was the ULC Board of Foreigr 
Missions which made possible Dr. Man. 
ikam’s years of study in America 
schools 20 years ago. He received thi 
B.D. degree from the Philadelphia Lu- 
theran Seminary and the Ph.D. from 
Columbia University. 

First sermon preached by Dr. Man- 
ikam upon his return to America thi: 
month was in Immanuel Lutherar 
Church, Pottstown, Pa. It was this con- 
gregation in which he had membershit 
during his student days in the Unitec 
States. 

Dr. and Mrs. Manikam will attend the 
meeting of the ULC Board of Foreigr 
Missions in New York May 12-14. 

A Far Eastern Office for the Worle 
Council of Churches and Internationa! 
Missionary Council will be establishec 
if the proposed merger of these organ- 
izations is completed. Most likely t 
head such an office is Dr. Manikam. 


Canadian Council does not organize 
Most of the official representatives 
were in the right place at the righ 
time: Winnipeg, April 17-18. The 
Canadian Lutheran Council was to be 
organized there and then, it was ex: 
pected by leaders who had prepared the 
constitution and called the meeting. 
But nothing happened. At leas: 
nothing definite regarding organizin) 
the Council. The meeting adjournet 
after referring the proposed constitu. 
tion back to the Lutheran church bodie 
which have Canadian congregations. 
One factor delaying establishment ¢ 
the Canadian Council was a set of 1 
changes in the proposed constitutioy 
presented by Missouri Synod spokes 
men. The Missourians attended th 
Winnipeg meeting on the first day bus 
not on the second. One of the Missoum 
proposals was that the constitution re» 
quire that meetings of the Counce’ 
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hould begin with silent prayer rather 
han “devotions.” 

Said Dr. Nils Willison, chairman of 
‘he provisional committee for the Cana- 
lian Council: “I cannot remember be- 
ng present at any meeting of Luther- 
ms from all the synods in which oral 
levotions were considered out of place 
ind undesirable. I would not like to 
1ave a Constitution prevent me from 
‘eading the Scriptures and using. the 
uord’s Prayer.” 

Six Lutheran bodies took part in the 
Sanadian meeting, and split four to two 
mM practically every issue under de- 
vate: American Lutheran churchmen 
yoted with Missouri. On the other side 
were the Augustana Synod, Evangelical 
uutheran Church, United Evangelical 
sutheran Church, and United Lutheran 
Shurch. 

Following defeat of efforts to adopt 
he constitution, Dr. Willison resigned 
is provisional chairman. In his place 
Yr. Mars Dale, president of the Nor- 
vegian Lutheran Church in Canada 
vas elected. 

Until further action is taken regard- 
ng the Council, it was agreed that the 
Vational Lutheran Council will con- 
inue its four regional home mission 
ommittees in Canada. Lutheran World 
(ction promotion in Canada will also 
e conducted by the National Lutheran 
‘ouncil. 


ishop Ordass arrives 

A story of hardship and of hope was 
old by Lajos Ordass, Lutheran bishop 
f Hungary, when he reached New 
Tork City on April 18. He is the first 
utheran churchman from a Russian- 
ominated country to get to America 
ince the war. 

Condition of the Hungarian people 
as improved since last autumn, he 
ays. Wild inflation had almost wrecked 
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; 
Bishop Lajos Ordass 


the nation’s economy before it was 
brought under control. “We still have 
many troubles and sorrows,” the bishop 
acknowledged. 

“But we try not to lose heart. We 
hope that God will by his grace help 
us to make the Lutheran Church in 
Hungary—which has a_ half-million 
members—a strong church body, fully 
conscious of its soul-saving faith. 

“We have tried to enlarge and 
deepen our service in the Lutheran 
Church,” the bishop reports. “Above all 
we want to increase the number of 
those who work in the service of the 
Sunday schools. Therefore we are pro- 
viding courses for Sunday school teach- 
ers in various parts of the country. In 
the past year we have won 200 new 
workers through these courses. We are 
also offering a course in Budapest for 
training youth leaders, and are striving 
to prepare summer camps for youth. 

“Thanks to the help of the Lutheran 
Church of America, we can provide a 
child-feeding program. The help of our 
Christian brethren throughout the 
world has enabled us to do much more 
extensive work in our church.” 


Communist question mark 

Something Bishop Ordass will prob- 
ably hesitate to talk about during his 
American visit is the Communist ques- 
tion mark hanging over Hungary. Chief 
religious battle in Hungary just now is 
between Communists and Catholics, 
and centers on banning compulsory re- 
ligious education in state schools. 

Since 1895 Hungarian law has made 
religious instruction obligatory for 
every child, even if parents are not 
members of a church. Catholics and 
many conservative Protestants oppose 
making religious instruction optional. 

In the National Assembly last month 
a plea for optional instruction was made 
by Geza Losonezy, Communist party 
member. A Catholic spokesman said in 
reply: “Just as parents are not per- 
mitted to let their children grow up 
illiterate, they have no right to let them 
grow up irreligious.” 

The new Minister of Religion and 
Education in the Hungarian govern- 
ment, 37-year-old Julius Ortutay, is a 
Protestant, and replaces Desider Ker- 
eszthury, a Catholic. Ortutay favors 
readjustment of church-state relations 
‘in harmony with the democratic con- 
stitution introduced in Hungary after 
the war.” 

Communists seem eager not to make 
too much trouble for themselves by 
stirring up religious quarrels. “Healthy 
democratic relations” with the churches 
are wanted by the Communists,” says 
Matyas Rakosi, party leader. “The 
Communist party has shown its good 
_ will toward the churches,” he said, “by 
insisting that small estates be provided 
for pastors where congregations are 
poor. In addition, Communist workers 
have helped to repair damaged church 
buildings in many places.” 

President of Hungary, Zoltan Tildy, 


was formerly a minister of the Re- 
formed Church. His Smallholders 
party rules by means of a coalition. 
Communists have the public welfare 
and interior ministries in the govern- 
ment, which includes party control of 
the political police. 

In January police arrested 50 per- 
sons charged with plotting to overthrow 
the government. Three of the 50 were 
prominent Reformed churchmen. They 
were accused of improper use of relief 
funds sent by the World Council of 
Churches. None of the three—Janos 
Heder, Stephen Szent-Miklosy, and 
Coloman Kokes—was a member of the 
relief committee, according to word re- 
ceived by Religious News Service from 
Budapest. 

Of the 50 arrested, three got death 
sentences this month. Ten others go 
prison terms. 


Tiso executed 

The Roman Catholic priest who wa: 
Hitler’s puppet governor of Czecho. 
slovakia during the war, was hanger 
on April 18. Sentence of death fol 
lowed a long trial in December, i 
which he was accused of 113 crime: 
against his country. 

Roman Catholic authorities made n. 
protest on behalf of Father Tiso, bu 
the Vatican newspaper said the execus 
tion wouid harden hatreds which mig] 
have been reduced by a milder sem 
tence. / 


Lilje elected 

Dr. Hans Lilje, one of Germany 
outstanding leaders, was elected bishi 1 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church | 
Hannover on April 17. He is success 
to Bishop August Marahrens, who r 
signed this month after holding offi 
nearly 22 years. 

Bishop-elect Lilje was born in Ha! 
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over in 1898. He was a militant anti- 
azi during World War II and was im- 
cisoned several times. 

Dr. Lilje studied at Leipzig, Goettin- 
en, and the Cloister Locum Seminary 
1 Hannover, served as “youth pastor” 
f the Hannoverian Church, was student 
astor in the Technical High School at 
lannover, and general secretary of the 
rerman Christian Students’ World 
JInion. In that capacity, he visited stu- 
‘ent centers in North America, India, 
nd various European countries. 

From 1937 to 1946, Dr. Lilje served 
s general secretary of the Lutheran 
Vorld Federation. He is now chairman 
f the German Study Commission pre- 
oaring a report for the Lutheran World 
federation at Lund, Sweden, June 30 
July 6. It is expected that he will 
visit the United States at the close of 
he assembly. 

At the end of World War II, Dr. Lilje 
was chosen as a member of the execu- 
ive committee of the newly created 
fvangelical Church of Germany, a fed- 
ration of Lutheran, Reformed, and 
russian Union churches. He was also 
1amed to the faculty of the new Ecu- 
nenical Institute established by the 
Norld Council of Churches, where he 
aught during the first term last fall. 


ogan is manager 

Sometime in May there will be a 
Jnited Lutheran Publication House 
tore in Los Angeles. Six months ago 
1 store opened in Baltimore. These are 
he first new stores since the ULPH was 
ormed in 1918. Stores have been main- 
ained since that date in Philadelphia, 
chicago, Columbia, and Pittsburgh. 

Manager of the West Coast store will 
¢ Howard L. Logan, who is president 
f the Luther League of America. Mr. 
,ogan, a veteran of World War II, spent 
everal months at ULPH headquarters 
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Howard L. Logan 


preparing for his new work. 

Within a 10-year period, a dozen new 
ULPH stores in the U.S. and Canada are 
planned. Like the one in Los Angeles, 
now receiving the finishing touches, 
they will be stocked with ecclesiastical 
arts supplies, audio-visual equipment, 
and church literature. 


Prices kept down 

A low-price policy, maintained by the 
United Lutheran Publication House 
through the war and postwar periods, 
has kept profits at a minimum, the ULC 
Board of Publication learned at its 
meeting on April 15. Costs have in- 
creased more than 30 per cent, ex- 
plained Col. H. Torrey Walker, execu- 
tive secretary. Price increases have 
been less than half that amount. 

Purpose of keeping the brakes on 
prices has been to give maximum bene- 
fit to ULC congregations. Net sales in 
six months ending Dec. 31 amounted to 
$700,968. (Ten years before, for the 
full year 1936, net sales were $654,568.) 
Net profit on six months’ sales in 1946 
was $22,938—3.3 per cent, only enough 
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THE EVENING ANGELUS 


THE WEEKLY PRAYER SUGGESTIONS FOR MAY 


Let us pray — 

(May 7-13) FOR LUTHERAN WORLD ACTION 

that our giving in this critical month may justify the hopes we have stimulated in our fe 
believers. 

Let us pray — 

{May 14-20) FOR CHRISTIAN HOMES 

that they may patiently resist their enemies and hold fast to the unchanging love of God. 

Let us pray — 

(May 21-27) FOR CHRISTIAN SPONSORS (GODPARENTS) 


that they may foster godliness and good works in the children at whose baptism they made so 


promises to God. 


Let us pray — 
(May 28-June 3) 


FOR WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF THE WAR 


that in these memorial days we may remember their continuing sacrifice and help to relieve 


necessities. 


to provide sums earmarked by the 
church for special projects in parish 
education, and promotion. 

The ULPH weekly bulletins (350,000 
circulated each week) are selling at 
the same price as in 1940, Col. Walker 
reported. A recent increase of 25 per 
cent in subscription price of THE Lu- 
THERAN is insufficient to meet advanced 
costs, but no further increase in price 
is planned now. 


Big question 

If proposed legislation increasing 
postal rates is passed, the Board of Pub- 
lication learned this month, price rises 
all through the ULPH catalog will be 
in order. “HR 2408 will, if passed, in- 
crease the cost of operations of this 
Board in the neighborhood of $50,000 a 
year,” reported Col. Walker. 

The same sort of report came from 
Humphrey E. Desmond, president of 
the Catholic Press Association. In 
Washington last month he told the 
House committee on post office and civil 
service that the proposed increase in 
postal rates would put many of 200 
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Catholic newspapers out of busines: 


"Work for peace" 

Christians are not willing to v 
hard enough at the job of keeping 
ternational peace. This was the ch 
of Dr. O. Frederick Nolde made 
month at the meeting of the Associ: 
Church Press in New York City. 
Nolde is a member of the Fed 
Council Commission on a Just 
Durable Peace and dean of the PI 
delphia Seminary graduate school. 

“Denominations,” he pointed 
“raise tens of millions to remedy d 
age done in the war. But imagine 
difficulty of raising a few thousand 
prevention of war in the future.” 

He asked that churches study anc 
on “the issues in international afi 
which are of concern to Christia 
Examples were listed as the prot 
of human rights in peace treaties 
being drafted and America’s proje 
aid to Greece and Turkey. “We ca 
lightly cast aside the fears of o 
countries as they contemplate our | 
nomic policies.” he said. 
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ORLD NEWS NOTES 


cs 

TIN AMERICA, in the midst of grim 
lutions, offers two scenes of po- 
1 comedy. The Costa Ricans, for 
iple, love politics so much that five 
tes after a new president takes his 
of office (though he can’t succeed 
elf), active campaigning begins in 
force and fervor, to continue 
ighout four years. 

e excitement rarely leads to anger. 
yone rashly begins to mutter about 
lution,” a policeman looks him up 
ivacy for a friendly talk. If he is 
rate, he receives a ticket to call 
e police station at his convenience. 
uguay’s contribution to the gayety 
tions is a perpetual candidate for 
presidency. In this most demo- 
> of Latin lands, clean and free 
ions are held. Don Domingo Tor- 
whom his laughing admirers call 
iew D.D.T., is the perpetual can- 
e. A fruit and vegetable merchant 
ay, he declaims every night from 
1ome balcony in all seriousness, 
ng vast promises, with his vice 
dential candidate (his wife) stand- 
yy his side. Everybody, including 
andidates, enjoys the nightly dem- 
ations. 


us circle 

ARRYING COALS to Newcastle” has 
ne a dire necessity for Britain. In- 
ient production of coal from her 
famous coal-fields has precip- 
1 a vicious industrial situation. 

*k of coal means a lowered pro- 
on of steel for Britain’s industries. 
in turn cuts down her highly nec- 
y export production. If Britain 
ced to import coal, this lowering 
sports reduces exchange credits 
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she needs. If she buys from the U.S., 
her loan from this country must be 
diverted from the uses initially in- 
tended, and her financial stability will 
be perilously threatened. 

Besides, U.S. coal would cost too 
much. The supplies available from 
other sources are uncertain in price, 
quantity, and—in the case of Poland— 
involve political embarrassments. This 
is true also for coal from Britain’s co- 
lonial and dominion sources. However, 
without sufficient coal, there will be in- 
creasing unemployment, which must be 
met with relief payments, doles, and 
unproductive work projects. These 
would put an extra strain on the na- 
tional purse; call for larger taxes; force 
the sacrifice sale of British investment 
abroad. This vicious circle would swing 
into a spiral of unknown difficulties. 


Equality 

A CommiTTEE For Equality in Nat- 
uralization has been formed by Amer- 
ican critics of the Oriental Exclusion 
Act. It proposes to agitate for the re- 
moval of all racial barriers to immigra- 
tion and naturalization in U.S. laws. 
The purpose is encouraged by the fact 
that the last Congress removed the ma- 
jor barriers from the laws concerning 
the entrance and citizenship of Chinese, 
East Indians, and Filipinos. 

The Committee seeks the same rights 
and privileges for Japanese, Koreans, 
Indo-Chinese, and other groups. In the 
case of the Japanese, they hope the 
valiant service of Japanese already in 
this country, as soldiers in the armed 
forces, may be taken into account. In 
the meantime Premier Mackenzie King 
of Canada has promised a quick repeal 
of all discriminatory laws against 
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Chinese, at least those rooted in racial 
prejudices. 

In Hollywood, wartime restrictions 
against the use of Japanese in movie 
roles have been removed. During the 
war their places had to be filled by 
Chinese, Koreans, and Filipinos. 


Democracy 

CHILE’s PRESIWENT Videla is setting an 
example of practical democracy by 
opening his official Palacio de la Moneda 
to the public each Wednesday. The 
humblest can come with his troubles or 
grievances. Each must take his turn to 
present his problem to the president 
personally as he sits in his office. 

There’s an eight-week waiting list, 
but the line is long and persistent. 
Flanked by 15 assistants, representing 
official departments, to whom he refers 
immediately for action the problems put 
before him orally by the petitioners, 
Caballerito Gabriel (Gentleman Ga- 
briel, as the public loves to call him) 


passes upon the claims of as many as _ 


200 citizens in an afternoon. 

No legal arguments or aids are al- 
lowed; each grievance is directly pre- 
sented and decided. Fines are forgiven, 
or increased if trickery is detected; 
wrongs or inequities are passed on to 
the proper department for immediate 
adjudication; jobs lost unjustly are re- 
stored; unions are defended or rep- 
rimanded for cause. President Videla 
does not think his time is wasted by this 
informal procedure. 


Moslems 

Cutna’s Mostem population numbers 
10,000,000. About 4,000,000 are to be 
found in Sinkiang, a territory wedged 
in between India, Afghanistan, Russia, 
Tibet, and China, a strategic location 
ifthe Arab League should want to use 
them for political bargains. 
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Usually an unruly mob and given 
civil war in the early 1930’s under - 
famous Moslem generals, the broth 
Ma, they managed to develop. roa 
schools, and impressive medical fac 
ities during the few years of peace | 
tore the war. This was accomplisl 
under Governor Sheng Shih-tsai w 
the help of Russian advisers and « 
perts whose influence, and substit 
agents, remained after the experts | 

Uneasy rumblings at present sugg 
a calm before a storm, and these age 
will have something to do with ~ 
game of “cross and double cross” n 
being played by Russia and Brite 
with the U.S. on the sidelines. 

The rest of the Chinese Moslems « 
cupy a sort of are in the Northw 
area, running from Peking and Kals 
through Ningsia and Lanchow, bran« 
ing into Honan and Szechwan prc 
inces. Yunnan province contains nea 
1,000,000 Moslems. 


THIS AND THAT. Costa Rica is int 
ligently fore-handed with potent 
troublemakers. She has instructed |] 
consuls in Spain to record the nan 
of Nazi sympathizers there. These v 
be prevented from entering La 
America by way of Costa Rica. . 
One American only is honored witl 
monument in India. Bombay has | 
stowed this honor on George W. C: 
ver, Tuskegee’s great Negro scient 
because of his development of pear 
products. The Bombay district is ' 
great peanut center of India. ... A pi 
fessorship of American Literature ¢ 
Civilization has just been founded 
Charles University, Prague, Czeclt 
slovakia. Maurice Hindus wants Am¢ 
icans to contribute books to help Cze 
students to a better understanding 
the United States. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACI 
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[HE FIRST THREE SCHOOLS of nursing 
the U.S. were opened in 1873. There 
> now about 1,300 approved by their 
spective State Boards of Nursing Ex- 
iners as meeting minimum require- 
nts for the preparation of student 
rses. Of these, 1,125 participated in 
» U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps Program 
der the Bolton Act. The breakdown 
these schools is revealing: 476 of 
m (42.3 per cent) are operated by 
irch hospitals; 444 (39.5 per cent) 
non-profit hospitals; 155 (13.8 per 
it) by Federal, state and local gov- 
ment hospitals; 31 (2.8 per cent) by 
prietary hospitals; 11 (1 per cent) 
universities; 8 (.7 per cent) by col- 
es. You see the church’s place in 
; matter. 

ince 1940 nurse production has in- 
ased 11 per cent while admissions 
patients to hospitals have increased 
per cent. Every community, church 
family should be concerned with 
lging this gap. Otherwise the new 
pitals and health centers now being 
sted under the Hill-Burton Act, de- 
ed to improve the national health, 

be seriously handicapped. 

onservative estimates place the need 
public health nurses at about 65,000. 
present we have only one-third that 
iber in the United States. Over 900 
ities have no public health nursing 
ice whatever. 


JE CRISIS in the field of psychiatric 
sing deserves particular emphasis. 
most authentic estimate is that one 
of every 22 persons now living in 
country will have to spend a part 
is life time in a mental institution. 
his date there are 500,000 patients 
ental hospitals, with the number of 
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NOT ENOUGH NURSES 


full-time graduate psychiatric nurses 
totaling less than 5,000. At the very 
minimum, 20,000 well-prepared nurses 
are required in this field alone. 

But now take a look at the over-all 
national picture. The bed capacity in 
all the hospitals of the nation is 
1,738,944. The number of graduate 
nurses employed in hospitals and 
schools is 144,724, with 128,828 students 
enrolled in schools of nursing. It is es- 
timated that a minimum of 359,500 
graduate professional nurses are re- 
quired to meet the current needs in 
continental United States, while the 
latest figures place the total of profes- 
sional nurses at 317,800. 

The shortage of nurses must be 
studied alongside the inadequate train- 
ing of so many. Only one half of the 
schools of nursing provide basic experi- 
ence in psychiatric nursing, less than 15 
per cent in tuberculosis nursing and 
only 24 per cent in public health nurs- 
ing. Hospitals are closing wards and 
sometimes entire floors because they 
are unable to secure sufficient nurses. 
The situation is alarming. 


Every ciITizEN has a stake in the 
schools of nursing which provide per- 
sonnel for the health care of him and 
his family. Each should assume a share 
of responsibility for closing poor schools, 
for initiating and supporting plans for 
improvement of others, for encouraging 
young people to enter the field of nurs- 
ing, for seeing to it that this field of 
service has better social status, and for 
supporting legislation designed to pro- 
tect the public by providing safe stand- 
ards of education and practice for all 


who nurse. 
—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
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After All, What is Left? 


By PAUL SCHERER 


‘ 


Plenty of people these days have found out what it means to have their earthly 


security shattered completely. When that goes, what does a man still have’ 


AGAIN AND AGAIN, in the long march 
of the centuries, there come periods of 
confusion when hardly anything seems 
left of all that has grown familiar, The 
walls of life are down, and the roof has 
caved in, Across the desolate plain 
winds blow, and there are thousands 
of people scurrying crazily back and 
forth without any shelter. 

It may be that we ourselves are not 
altogether strangers to their mood. 
When you talk of shattered safety and 
broken confidence I think we know 
what you mean, We understand how 
the swift years can go on subtracting 
from a man’s hopes, and stealing away 
the things he has relied on, and under- 
mining the very foundations of the self 
he has built, Until, as he stands there 
facing the future, he seems to have no 
material with which to start, 

He has to begin, or he’s lost; and 
there isn’t anything anywhere that 
looks as if a beginning might be made 
with it! After all, he whispers to him- 
self, After all, what is left? 

Of course I am not supposing that 
the situation is really that bad for you. 
I am deliberately going beyond every 
conceivable circumstance of your own 
and taking not a discouraged mood but 
a desperate mood—because I want to 
get at the minimum of what’s left, when 
everything else is gone, and show you 


Dr. Scherer, noted radio preacher and former 
pastor of Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, New 
York City, is a professor at Union Seminary, 
New York. 
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something of its amazing dimensions. 

No matter what your experience ha 
been in these unsettled times, on the 
bluest of blue Mondays there are sti 
things that cannot be shaken. And it’ 
good now and then to feel the solic 
ground of them under your feet. Let’s 
see how much there is, and how firm 


To BEGIN WITH, it’s queer that hu- 
manity has never been able to get ric 
of God. There is something in this uni- 
verse that talks back—if you will le 
me put it crudely—to human life. AL 
ways men have felt that—that the 
world was alive and answering, no’ 
dead. The savage felt it, and to accoun( 
for it he peopled the air and the fores' 
with his gods. The Jew felt it, anc 
drawn upward as if by the summons 0: 
an ineffable Presence, made his mag: 
nificent guess that was more than 4 
guess: The Lord thy God is one God 

And over all the earth spread the 
mantle of that trailing splendor. In one 
of the dawns as it swept up out of th» 
darkness of the past, a Child was borr 
He was like a Word spoken out of th» 
void where men had been gazing. The 
began to shout His Name, and to di 
gladly with it on their lips. They ha 
got their answer. The whole wide worl 
was alive; they had seen the face of i’ 
and heard the voice of it—a face an» 
a voice that have haunted humanit! 
now for two thousand years. 

Philosophy struggles with them 
cannot seem to throw them off, wandei 
down the long corridors of the minx 
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ondering if the face it sees is its own 
ce, and the voice just an echo of its 
wn. Science brushes them aside for 
decade or two, only to see and hear 
em again, as it seems to be doing 
»day, the face of someone and a voice, 
ehind the mystery that keeps unfold- 
1g beyond the circle of our little light. 
Meanwhile, through all the walks of 
fe, rises this sound of people who say 
1ey know! Life, somehow, in this Jesus 
f Nazareth, talks back to them. That 
auch is left. 


AND IT IS NO TRICK of the imagination 
ither. If men had fashioned God, they 
ould get rid of Him, clean, without 
ubstituting some social order for Him 
n Russia, or some brand of polytheistic 
1ationalism in Germany. The only way 
or humanity to dodge Him is tragically 
mough to pull the wool over its own 
xyes! It’s face to face forever with the 
‘eality of a responding universe, alive 
nd answering. Its very emergencies 
rive it back when it turns aside. 

Until now the world is too old in that 
xnowledge for a generation to fool it 
away—away from a conviction that has 
xept growing since the dawn of re- 
corded time. There is no fact that can 
compare with it: God is left! One may 
begin with that, when the rest is gone, 
and look out over the wreckage with 
some poise! They did it once in a 
ruined world, and straightened their 
shoulders in the realization of what it 
was that was going on; the removing of 
those things that are shaken, that those 
things which cannot be shaken may re- 
main! No, I think we shall not get rid 
of God! 


Anp I THINK we shall not get rid of 
the human soul, either, with its needs 
that keep crying out loud from morning 
to night, so that only God can content 
them! Tolstoi writes of his own expe- 
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rience: “There was a period in my life 
when everything seemed to be crum- 
bling, the very foundations of my con- 
victions were beginning to give way, 
and I felt myself going to pieces. There 
was no sustaining influence, there was 
no God. So every night before I went 
to sleep I made sure there was no rope 
in the room, lest I be tempted during 
the night to hang myself from the raft- 
ers. I stopped going shooting, lest I 
be tempted to put a quick end to my 
life and to my misery.” 

Every biologic, aesthetic, and scien- 
tific need was satisfied; there was one 
that wasn’t, and it threatened to over- 
throw his whole world. It was as vital 
a need as hunger, and it would not be 
met as though it were a strange fancy 
creeping up out of the childhood of the 
race. When you and I manage to get 
rid of God, the tragedy of it is we shall 
have our souls on our hands! 

I do not think we shall ever get rid 
of the human soul. There are needs 
that will not down, and won't let go! 
There is sin that can’t be handled. 
There is forgiveness that can’t be won. 
There is a hunger for completion that 
will not be denied. There are ideals 
which will not suffer themselves to be 
betrayed, without turning around and 
devastating a man’s life. When all the 
rest is gone, the soul remains, and the 
ridiculous clamor it makes, until God 
comes, and lays His finger on its lips! 
That much is left! 


AND THEN THIS OTHER THING: the real- 
ity and amazing persistence of Truth, 
that truth which Paul uses as though 
it were synonymous with Jesus Christ, 
the truth about how to live. In every 
other realm we make progress by dis- 
covery. In this realm strangely enough 
we make progress only by fulfillment. 
We can’t add anything to the sum of 
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that Truth which we have in Christ, 
and we can’t subtract anything. All we 
can do is to attempt the development 
of some better technique for its re- 
alization in our lives, and in the life of 
society. 

One day I heard a man explain that 
we are all in desperate need of learning 
how to adjust ourselves to the world 
of modern life with some new passion 
for reality, for justice and righteous- 
ness. We were to catch sight of some 
high goal toward which all our energies 
might begin to flow, he went on. And 
all the while, staring us in the face as 
we sat there and listened, was the 
memory of a picture Jesus had drawn 
of the kingdom of God. How right 
Jesus was! Paul knew it. I am not 
sure that there is anything in the world 
more astounding than that: that Jesus 
should have been so right. There is no 
question of it now. 

Nobody has found anything the mat- 
ter with the Sermon on the Mount. 
They tell us it isn’t popular—it won’t 
do! One reads hysterical books on the 
revolt of youth. What revolt? Revolt 
implies a reaching up—not a reaching 
down! Self-indulgence, as someone has 
well said, isn’t a revolt; it’s simply re- 
volting! They recommended to us a 
new morality. Is that what we need? 
When even our immoralities are not 
new? “Verily, verily, I say unto you” 
—I can’t imagine a soul bewildered 
once it begins following that voice 
around. It may shrug, and put off what 
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THIS IS A WORLD in which Christ was crucified—that is one perma- 
nent aspect of the truth about it. Yet this is the world in which j 
Christ rose from the dead—that is the Christian answer to despair : 


about it. 


He says with a gesture, and call it a 
revolt; but that’s no refutation. 


You may bo THAT to the law of gravity 
if you like without making much of a :. 
breach in it! There are some things : 
we don’t have to submit for approval. — 
You may snub them, but they go on | 
being true! And these are a few of — 
them: that the way to happiness is — 
purity, that the way to honor is hu- 
mility, that the way to peace is faith, 
that the way to power is love, that the 


revolt against these, after all the “vast 
epochs of moral adventure and aspirasg hi 


—one doesn’t revolt; one destroys one-_ 
self! 

The gospel is—that, when we are all 
through tampering with the other ways, 
there is this Christ waiting, and the 
welcome which only Christ can give a is 
man who wants to live! | 

And so I come back to that desperaill 
humor beyond your own with which I 
began, the shattered safety, the broken 
confidence, the subtractions a year may 
make from anyone’s hopes, stealing 
away the things he has relied on, until) 
he stands there whispering to himself 
After all, what is left? Well, God is: 
left, with the answer He makes out o% 
the void. And your soul is left, with) 
its calling, and its reaching, and it: bn 
rising. And the way to life is left, with!) 
Jesus of Nazareth haunting you dowr 
it toward peace! When everything els 
is gone, almost all of it is left! 


Map 


—F. R. Barry 
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ABOUT A YEAR AGO I received a letter 
om a young girl I have known most 
ia: my life. 

“I know you'll be surprised,” she 
rote, “to hear I’ve just been elected 
resident of our Young Women’s Mis- 
onary Society. Yes, I know I always 
aid I wasn’t that interested in religious 
ctivities, that visiting some church oc- 
sionally on Sunday morning was 
nough for me. 

“But something’s happened lately. 
’m not exactly sure what it is. Maybe 
ts just part of growing up. Maybe 
‘ts the serious thinking I was forced 
o do when my brother was killed at 
‘wo Jima. Anyway, my sense of values 
aas changed a good deal. A whole new 
glorious side of life has opened up to 
me.” 

Two months ago we had the oppor- 
sunity to be together for a day. She 
as still deeply happy about her new 


ut she was disturbed about something. 
“When I first became active in the 
itichurch,” she confided, “I was thrilled 
by all of it. It seemed too wonderful to 
me that all these people should have 
‘i#eaught on to what life was all about, 
that they were putting God’s work first 
in their lives. But gradually, as I be- 
came more involved in the work, I 
began to realize that everything wasn’t 
working so smoothly. 

“There is a good deal of disagreement 
among the members in our church 
about what should and shouldn’t be 


done. Sometimes it actually degener- 
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hen Christians Disagree 


Even church members sometimes exhibit dispositions which are something 


short of angelic. Here are suggestions for overcoming this difficulty 


ates into bickering, and occasionally 
into malicious slander against one an- 
other. Honestly, I don’t understand it.” 


I KNEW WHAT she meant. Of course, 
she had been unduly idealistic about 
the qualities of @hurch members. She 
will have to realize that the rest of us, 
just like herself, are far short of per- 
fection, and that it takes a generous 
measure of “daily sorrow and repent- 
ance” for all of us as we try falteringly 
to walk the Christian way. 

But there was more to it than that. 
We discussed it a long time that day, 
and since that time I have thought of 
it often. What a tremendous obstacle 
would be removed from the work of 
extending the kingdom of God if bick- 
ering and unwholesome disagreement 
could be eliminated from the church! 

Since the day of Martin Luther, our 
church has maintained a firm belief in 
democracy. No doubt it stems from our 
firm conviction that no human author- 
ity is infallible, and that the Bible is 
the only infallible source of truth for 
faith and practice. This is a glorious 
truth and has served as a purifying 
influence in the church’s life. But this 
truth has been abused by many of us. 
We have deduced from it the false con- 
clusion that each of us in the church 
has the right to decide what shall be 


- done. This is contrary to the Christian 


faith. None of us, either pastor or lay 
member, has the right or privilege to be 
ruled by his own personal preference in 
any matter of the church. The only 
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right we have is to try to learn sin- 
cerely what is the will of Almighty God. 


IT TAKES A GREAT DEAL of honesty and 
sincerity to distinguish between the 
two. Unfortunately, it is easy to con- 
vince ourselves that what we, person- 
ally, would like to see done in the 
church is also the will of God. Critical 
self-examination is the first essential. 
In every issue that comes before us, 
we must ask ourselves these questions: 
Do I approve a particular plan of action 
because I believe it will truly advance 
the kingdom of God?® 

Or is it because it will fit into my own 
plans conveniently? 

Or will it give my pride a boost? 

Or does it give me a chance to show 
my authority? 

Or do I disapprove of a plan of action 
because it will call for some sacrifice 
on my part, sacrifice of time and 
money? 

I believe that if we will be ruthlessly 
honest with ourselves before God, we 
will be able in most cases to distinguish 
between our personal preferences and 
the will of God. Democracy in the 
church does not mean each of us has 
the right to express his own will. It 
means only that each of us has the right 
and the duty to seek to understand the 
will of God. 

If this fact were brought to mind 
whenever a difference of opinion arises 
in the church, I truly believe 90 per 
cent of our disagreements would be 
eliminated. 

As to the remaining 10 per cent, these 
techniques might prove helpful: 

1. Each party in a disagreement 
must pray, privately and with others, 
that all unworthy motives, all muddled 
thinking, may be removed from his 
mind, and that he may listen carefully 
to the voice of God as He speaks. 
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2. When an individual or an organ- — 


ization in the church disagrees with 
some other individual or organization, 
go to that party and get the facts. Most 
resentment and bitterness arise from 
the type of thing that goes like this: 
“Well, I wasn’t there myself, but from 
what I understand it’s thus and so.” 
You may be repeating a very garbled 
version of what actually did occur, and 
on the basis of such untruth be building 
up a feeling of anger and resentment 
that is thoroughly unfounded. 

3. Get the facts immediately. Don’t 
wait until you’re emotionally upset. No 
one can think clearly under such con- 
ditions. Before you make your judg- — 
ment, get the facts. 

4. Be courteous, but frank, in stat- 
ing your viewpoint. The person who 
says nothing at the time the problem © 
arises, and then later mutters and 
grumbles and spreads untrue versions — 
deserves neither sympathy nor respect. — 
Say what you have to say calmly, 
quietly, and without undue emotion, © 
but say it frankly. : 

5. Remember that just possibly you 
may be wrong. Even though after sin- 
cere prayer, thorough discussion, and 
real honesty, you still do not agree, re- 
member that it is possible that you are 
in error on this particular question. 

6. Never allow any disagreement to 
interfere with your making every effort 
to continue to serve Christ through His 
church in whatever way you possibly 
can. 

7. Commit to memory, and repeat | 
often, the words of the Apostle Paul: 
“Drop all bitter feeling and passion and © 
anger and clamouring and insults, to- — 
gether with all malice; be kind to each © 
other, be tender-hearted, be generous — 
to each other, as God has been generous _ 
to you in Christ.” | 
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If | Were Making a Hymnal... . . 


By CATHERINE HERZEL 


Have you ever figured what you would put 


in a hymnbook if you were the editor? 


I am Not sure that I would enjoy it. 
I would much rather compile a collec- 
tion of the hymns I like best. Or I 
would enjoy making a collection of 
hymns that would please the historian, 
tracing hymn development, with ex- 
amples of various schools. But a 
hymnal is neither a collection of fa- 
vorites nor of specimens of historical 
interest. A hymnal is a workbook. It 
is to be used. Its contents are judged 
by their effectiveness in fulfilling a 
purpose. 

So, if I were making a hymnal, each 
hymn would have to fulfill certain re- 
quirements before I would include it. 


1. It would be an aid to worship. 
The finest hymns are prayers set to 
music. This certainly does not mean 
that they are all meditative, or minor 
in key, or quiet in tone. It does mean 
that hymns turn our eyes God-ward. 
We come, not dragging our busy, fret- 
ting personalities into every phase of 
worship, but rather to free ourselves 
from preoccupation with self. We step 
into the larger world where God is. 

This test would rule out those songs 
which exhort us to do things—‘Work 
for the Night is Coming,” “Take it to 
the Lord in Prayer.” If I am worship- 
ing, I am taking it to the Lord in prayer. 
I am ready for a further step. 

There would be hymns on the many 
phases of Christian worship. Hymns 
praising God, extolling His majesty and 
His love, His mercy, His grandeur. 
Hymns expressing the worshiper’s great 
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hunger for communion with God. 
Thanksgiving, penitence, high resolve, 
adoration—all are moods of worship. 

2. The hymn would teach Christian 
truth. Whether we plan it or not, a 
hymn will teach. People sang them- 
selves into Luther’s doctrines. Charles 
Wesley’s hymns were a greater teach- 
ing force than his brother’s sermons. 
I would be careful that the hymns in 
my hymnal were teachers of the truth. 

3. The hymn would meet the needs 
of today. Being in love with the past 
is bad for a hymn-compiler. I am not 
as brash about stating that young peo- 
ple of today are thus-and-so as I used 
to be. But it seems to me safe to say 
that the musical taste of young people 
is immeasurably higher than it was for- 
merly. Our public schools include a 
more extensive music course in their 
curriculum. The radio gives opportun- 
ity for hearing good music. The revival 
of interest in recorded music has helped 
to popularize good music. Even the 
popular songs of today seem to me to 
be better, musically, than those of yes- 
teryear. Compare “Night and Day” 
with “When You Wore a Tulip,” and 
you will see what I mean. 

A second observation I will venture 
is that young people are not as senti- 
mental as they used to be—at least not 
in expression. Their love songs are tor- 
rid enough, but not sticky. Young peo- 
ple face a world where reality is not 
sugar-coated. When they turn to hymns 
for aid they want something with 
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strength, dignity, and power. 

4. I would consider a hymn’s dif- 
jiculty. I hedge here, because I confess 
myself bewildered as to what people 
mean when they speak of a hymn be- 
ing difficult. According to any com- 
mon-sense view of it, music with many 
sixteenth notes is hard for an unskilled 
organist to play, or untrained singers 
to sing. But the “too difficult” charge 
is usually hurled at the older hymns 
and chorales, where the time is regular 
and the melodic pattern easier to fol- 
low. 

And, honestly, does the difficulty of 
a hymn matter so much to people? Is 
there a church-goer who does not know 
“Lead, Kindly Light”? I think it is a 
difficult hymn, both as to time and mel- 
ody. “Nearer My God to Thee” is also 
universally known and sung, but cer- 
tainly not because it is easy. 

On a much different plane, consider 
“A Mighty Fortress is Our God.” Judg- 


Can We Judge a Hymn? 


By BENJAMIN LOTZ 


When we fail to respond to hymns in which the centuries 


have found greatness, perhaps the fault is in us 


NATURALLY ENOUGH when the church 
is being promised a new hymnbook, 
there is considerable speculation as to 
what it will contain. It seems the time 
to express preferences and also a fer- 
vent hope in regard to its contents. 
There is another side to this. There are 
some hymns, some people think, which 
ought to be omitted. The sooner, the 
better! 

This interest is a healthy sign. A 
hymnbook to a great degree ought to 
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ing from the way most congregations _ 
sing it, this is a difficult hymn to sing. 
But it speaks to the deep places of the 
heart, and when men line themselves — | 
upon the side of God against the forces F 
of evil, they do not sing jingles. h 


THERE IS A FORTUNE waiting for any- /- 
one clever enough to compile a book — 
of hymns which will sing themselves 
without effort on anyone’s part, just as 
a similar reward waits for anyone who © 
can write a Christmas play or pageant 
that will produce itself. These rewards 
will not be gathered, however, as there 
is no way yet known of getting results 
without any effort. Is 

A collection of hymns that pass these 
four tests ought to be a fine hymnal, a |* 
really good workbook. That is all any e 
ae can be. We still need to bavi . 


them as means to fuller spiritual acl 
velopment. : 


Is this the way you feel when you hear 
something new on the radio? 


meet the current spiritual needs o- 
Christian people. For that reason, ouy 
people should have some say as to wha™ 
the book contains. But a new hymn. 
book has a greater purpose than to an. 


swer needs, felt or even expressed. I’ &, 
that were all, then a hymnbook coule! br 
be compiled on the basis of a question ~ he 
naire. by 
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dl | A hymnbook has an additional duty. 
, ought to be the leader in deepening 
te Christian faith and in raising the 
candards of Christian life and worship. 
a that sense, a hymnbook ought to set 
ae pace and give us a goal to which to 
_ trive. 

This fact creates the basis for this 
uestion: Do we as Christians judge 
“vymns, or is it possible that a great 
christian hymn can judge us? That is 
. question about which we ought to 
tive a little sober thought. Some hymns 
ave come to us out of great ages of 


sing | 
of th 


selve 
fore 


~-ow and born in the travail of a human 
oul. They cannot be judged by our 
ge or any other one age. Rather they 
sit in judgment on us—whether we be 
astors, or organists, or lay folks mighty 
in the assurance of our pre-conceived 
opinions! 


THERE IS THE KING of all chorals, 
“Wake, Awake, for Night is Flying” 
(5). It comes to us with the weight 
of its almost 350 years. Of course, mere 
age is not the standard for its inclusion, 
else we would have a book for his- 
torians alone. A better standard is 
|) whether any particular hymn is true to 
{>the teaching of the gospel. Examine 
') this hymn in this light. What is the ver- 
dict? Would anyone dare assert that it 
is anything but true to the gospel in its 
fullness and power? 
| What else has this hymn to defend 
its inclusion in a modern collection, 
particularly when there are some folks 
who would exclude it on the basis that 
/ itis seldom sung? It is possible that the 
pastor desires to preach a sermon on 
the parable of the Ten Virgins. If he 
| desires a thematic harmony for the en- 
tire service, he should not pass by this 
hymn. It contains just what he needs 
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if the gospel for that day is to be sung 
into the hearts of his people. 

Of course, any tune may make great 
poetry difficult to sing. But certainly 
this tune cannot be considered mu- 
sically bad or the great John Sebastian 
Bach would not have used it. “That’s 
beside the point. The tune is unsing- 
able,” the critic cries. “Only in its slow, 
non-rhythmic form is it usable,” cry 
out Lutherans who have recently ar- 
rived from Europe. “Make every note 
the same, all quarters half-notes—then 
it is a grand tune.” And the rest cry 
among the self-appointed critics, 
“Chuck it out. We’re better off with- 
out it.” 


WE HAVE ENTERED into the difficult 
realm of good taste. As with politics, 
such discussion may lead to arguments 
and show up bad manners. Silence too 
is dangerous—in the long run even 
more so! Here, however, is the more 
excellent way. Let a sympathetic or- 
ganist discuss this hymn with the pas- 
tor. If both are wise and open-minded, 
they will give this hymn a fair trial. The 
organist will play the melody for the 
pastor. It will not be new to him for 
already as a student in the seminary 
he has heard of its glory and great 
worth. There, by singing it, he learned 
to love it. 

The next step will be for the organist 
to play it for the choir at rehearsal. He 
will play it with the melody prominent. 
He will ask the choir members to listen 
carefully as he plays. He will ask them 
to read the words carefully together. 
Then he will play it on the full organ, 
perhaps, even using Bach’s harmoniza- 
tion for variety. Let him stop with that. 
There is no hurry. The hymn has 
waited centuries for times and condi- 
tions such as these. 

On another occasion, let the mem- 
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bers of the choir sing it, everyone sing- 
ing the melody. The tune transposed 
into a lower key will inflict no great 
burden on the alto and bass section. 
Let it be sung slowly. Of course, speed 
in hymns (as with automobiles) is alto- 
gether relative. Somehow you cannot 
beat time so rapidly to a new tune or 
get the intervals of the melody so 
easily. Such ability demands a better 
acquaintance. 

The next step would be its use at a 
public service. .Let the choir sing a 
stanza or two after the Gradual or the 
Sentence. Perhaps this will have to be 
done on several successive Sundays. 
That would make of it a kind of se- 
quence hymn and ought to be sung in 
unison. The story of the hymn, the es- 
teem in which it has been held, the gos- 
pel on which it is based, can be told on 
the pew leaflet. That is a better use of 
the weekly bulletin than announcing a 
sauerkraut supper! 

Having dispensed all of this informa- 
tion, let the congregation try it the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Then some members— 
particularly those whose church at- 
tendance is so irregular that they have 
not been present at the successive steps 
of the introduction—will hasten to 
judge the hymn. Some may refuse to 
sing it. Let them refuse. The hymn is 
too great for their judgment. It has 
judged them. 


It SEEMS THAT THE queen of the cho- 
rals, “O Morning Star, So Pure, So 
Bright” (349), has also been brought 
into court. The rhythm and the tune 
are a bit difficult but if prejudice must 
be broken down, the method indicated 
previously had better be followed. 

Certain other factors must be con- 
sidered. In any intersynodical hymnal 
which the members of the Augustana 
Synod are asked to use, this hymn will 
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likely come to us in two versions. One 
is our present version, translated di-~ 
rectly from German. The other is the 

form modified by Wallin, and this ver 
sion is a translation from Swedish. This ~ 

is as traditional at Christmas mati 
among the Swedes as “Silent Night” 


Church. Of course, the strong, original 
rhythm of the tune has been modified 
and it is easier to sing but only half as 
interesting. The English translation is 
given in part for those who do not have 
a copy of the Augustana Hymnal. 


All hail to thee, O blessed morn 

To tidings long by prophets borne, 
Hast thou fulfillment given. 

O sacred and immortal day 

When unto earth in glorious ray, 
Descends the grace of heaven! 


Certainly no one will object to this” 
hymn because of its doctrinal content. 
In striking, beautiful figures of speech, 
it brings to us the truth of the Scrip-— 
tures unlike that found in many other. 
hymns. For that reason alone, it ought. 
to be cherished. On that basis alone, 
those who judge it ought to dispel them 
prejudice and learn to sing it. 


WuEN LUTHERAN CONGREGATIONS list 
their favorite hymns and they are by 
Watts, Wesley, Palmer, Sarah Flower 
Adams, and the like, they have given: 
evidence of how little conscious they» 
are that they are the children of the 
Reformation. No amount of lip service 
to “A Mighty Fortress” will convince: 
informed Lutherans otherwise. ‘A. 
knowledge of the distinctive doctrines 
of the Lutheran Church ought to create 
a more discriminating taste for Chris-— 
tian hymns. 


SoME HAVE BROUGHT another hymr | 
into court and they have judged it un= 


neran hymns! This hymn is none other 
aan “If Theu but Suffer God to Guide 
“hee” (398). It is difficult to under- 
tand why this hymn has not become 
me of the really popular hymns of the 
‘hurch. It is possible that it is too in- 
ense, that it tugs too mightily on the 
ieart strings. Perhaps its relative un- 
»opularity in the western hemisphere 
's due to the fact that our souls have 
iot been tried enough, that life has 
iy 2een too easy for American Lutherans. 
_ Jn the other side of the Atlantic, the 
story would be different. From Finn- 
mark to ‘Transylvania, Lutherans 
Joubtless prize it today as they have 
aever done before. In their sorrow, it 
sings hope to their hearts. 

The charge is leveled against this 
hymn that the melody to which it is 
sung is in a minor key. Hymn and tune, 
like God and faith, as Luther declared 
in the Large Catechism, belong to- 
gether. For centuries, they have walked 
‘Thand in hand. Wherever the one has 
‘gone, the other has come along. Georg 
Neumark’s judgment of minor key and 
‘mode must have been sound, for time 
‘Vhas vindicated it. 

This hymn possesses to a high degree 
} the quality of awe and reverence that 
,emen feel when they come face to face 
with God. Think of Abraham, con- 
scious that in God’s presence he is only 
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™) By WILLIAM C. BERKEMEYER 


I BELIEVE IN the life-long union of one 
hymn and one tune. I am writing to 
commend that high principle to those 
responsible for the preparation of the 
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dust and ashes. Think of Isaiah in the 
temple. Something of their experience 
comes to us also, sitting in a congrega- 
tion, when this hymn is sung fervently 
and with great devotion. 


ONLY A HYMN can aid us in this ex- 
perience which is a prayer. Many re- 
ligious lyrics whose tunes make our 
feet.go never can do that. Has anyone 
ever been conscious of any such expe- 
rience when he sang “Yield Not to 
Temptation”? But God in his wisdom 
can take the heart throbs of another, 
though distant by centuries and the 
trackless miles of the sea, expressed by 
the poet and set to melody, and thereby 
make us conscious that we are in the 
divine presence. Among the so-called 
favorite hymns written by Americans, 
there are few that have that power. 

Hymns like these make us judge our- 
selves. They cast aside all pretence 
and sham and send us straightway to 
the feet of God. There we seek peace, 
pardon and in our hearts God erects a 
shrine of healing for the sake of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Posterity has been a 
stern judge of American Lutherans 
when in the last centuries they neg- 
lected their heritage. Will God be less 
severe with us who have belonged to 
the household of faith when we cast 
aside the witness of His faith? 


Only One Tune for a Hymn? 


Providing two or three alternate tunes for a hymn, or using a 


single tune for three or four hymns, is psychologically wrong 


Lutheran hymnal of tomorrow and to 
win the support of this principle among 
pastors and people who will use this 
hymnal. Let us begin as we must when- 
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ever we discuss the marriage relation- 
ship—with a confession of weakness 
and a recognition of probable failures. 
For even if the principle of hymnodical 
monogamy were adopted, it is very 
unlikely that all the unions solemnized 
by the joint committee would last the 
lifetime of all the hymns and tunes so 
wedded; as unlikely as it is that every 
marriage we pastors bless will endure 
a lifetime. 

In some cases the hymn will die be- 
fore the tune; in others the tune before 


—— 


A hymn and a tune 
ought to stay married 


the hymn. I suspect that in most cases 
the tunes are more hardy and long- 
lived than the hymns. In still other 
cases future makers of hymnals will 
discover that hymns and tunes now 
joined together have proven ill-mated, 
incompatible, unable to pull together. 
Therefore they will have to be divorced, 
some to be remarried in due time, 
others to be deemed unworthy of a 
second chance. It is that very matter, 
the decisions to divorce, re-mate, or 
ban hymns and tunes of the present 
Lutheran hymnals, which is the imme- 
diate problem of the committee on the 
new hymnal. 


THE COMMITTEE HAS ANNOUNCED that 
it is studying the tunes to be mated to 
the hymns tentatively chosen. Actually, 
however, it has already agreed upon 
many tunes, perhaps more than it 
thinks. Most of the great hymns of the 
church are now happily married to a 
congenial tune. That very condition of 
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marital stability is one of the pertinent 
reasons for their deserved popularity, 
No one in the Lutheran tradition, an’ 
few in the whole Christian tradition, 
will hear certain tunes without havin 
a particular hymn brought to mind; 
and, similarly, the reading of certain 
hymns will start a particular melody 
running through our memory. Ne 
churchmen save pedants or quacks 
would think of singing such hymns 
other tunes; and few would want 
sing other hymns to these tunes. 
They have so adjusted to each othe 
over the years that in the minds an¢ 
hearts of worshipers, they are no longer 
two but one. Therefore, whatever de- 
tailed criticism might be made of them, 
they still serve the purposes of common 
worship so well that, in my judgment, 
hymn and tune should not be divorced 
by any committee on a new hymnal. ; 


In tHE Common SeErvicE Book there 
are many other hymns and tunes whic 
have maintained marital relations for 
30 years. On that basis alone I woule 
wish that many of these might be pre- 
served in the new hymnal—ever 
though in the old hymnals or in thy 
minds of certain worshipers, variou) 
tunes may be competing for the hanv 
of a particular hymn, or various hymn 
courting a single tune. It is that ver» 
situation which I regard as most lam) 
entable and which I think ought to by 
faced and dealt with by our committe 
with care and thoughtfulness, but als) 
with vigor and decisiveness. For th. 
time has passed when a congregatio 
can sing only a score of chorale © 
psalm tunes—to which all the hymns i 
be sung must be fitted. 

If there is any emotional lift whic! 
is given to a hymn when it is sung, ary 
deepening or pointing of the text whic’ 
the melody and harmony of a partic 
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ar musical setting provide, and which 
»petition and familiarity fix in the 
ind and heart of the worshiper, then 
is sound religious psychology to asso- 
cate one tune and one hymn in a rea- 
onably permanent relationship. Then 

tune must become not just one of 
everal alternate wives or concubines 
f the hymn, but the one most fitting 
ate. When the text of that particular 
ymn is read or recalled, only one— 
ot a conflict—of tunes must come to 
aind. There should be no alternate 
unes in the new hymnal. The commit- 
e ought to be asked to think this mat- 
er through and make a decision for the 
Shurch. 

I know this is not easy. I shall be 
ust as pained as some of you if the 
sommittee should decide to unite “Jesus 
sover of My Soul” to that mousy, mo- 
conic MARTYN; or “In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory” to that harmless but 
eak sister, RATHBUN; or “When I Sur- 
vey the Wondrous Cross” to that 
smooth but shallow RocKINGHAM; or 
most of all, if they should prefer the 
frivolous MENDON to that profound and 
oble lady ERHALT UNS HERR as the 
roper consort for “Lord Keep Us 
Stedfast in Thy Word.” But better thus 
—than to keep disturbing the worship 
of the congregation by having those 
excellent hymnodical gentlemen appear 
today with one musical damsel and to- 
morrow with another. It hardly seems 
decent, and certainly not productive of 
a strong tradition of congregational 
worship. 


THERE ARE OTHER related problems. 
It will pain me greatly to choose be- 
tween ADORO TE DEVOTE and oxp 124TH 
for “Here, O My Lord, I See Thee. . .” 
(No, 183), or between LEONI and cov- 
ENANT (No. 284), between sT. ANATO- 
tius of Dykes or Brown (No. 458). But 
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I am ready to make the sacrifices be- 
cause I believe it is for the good of wor- 
ship in the church. Similar problems 
arise in the choice of the proper tunes 
to be wedded to such hymns as Nos. 
197, 219, 272, 291, 294, 324, 337, 360, 381, 
384, 408, etc. 

Much worse than two or more tunes 
for one hymn is the surrounding of a 
singable and popular tune with a whole 
coterie of admiring hymns, so that when 
the organ begins to play that tune, a 
strange medley of the words of three or 
four hymns comes clashingly to mind. 
This is the most indecent and unwor- 
shipful procedure of all—to see the 
same tune embracing one hymn at the 
time of the processional and another at 
the time of the recessional. It may have 
been a more or less necessary evil in 
the days when there was a shortage 
of tunes, but not now. Surely we are 
not so poor in tunes that we cannot 
find one reasonably suited to each 
hymn of our new book. 

The Appendix (VI) of the present 
Common Service Book points up this 
problem. If my count is correct there 
are 79 tunes to which we now sing two 
hymns; 27 more to which we sing three; 
and 9 to which we sing four. When my 
congregation sings “How Firm a Foun- 
dation” next July, I don’t want them to 
feel the spirit of Christmas has made a 
surprise visit. So too, ANGELUS is a good 
tune, and “Be Still My Soul” and 
“Awhile in Spirit” and “At Even When 
the Sun Was Set” and “God of My Life” 
are all acceptable hymns. I may have 
my own preference as to which de- 
serves ANGELUS, but I shall be satisfied 
as long as this tune stops appearing 
with four different hymns at church. 
That is psychologically wrong for real 
worship. I raise my voice for strict 
hymnodical monogamy. 
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Journey with Faith 


The reader is urged to see, without fail, 
Habakkuk 1:1—2:1. Only with that Scrip- 
ture at hand can the following article be 
most helpful. 


HERE, FOR SOME OF US, is one of the 
most precious books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Nahum strove to keep hope alive 
among his fellow Judeans. He had sung 
the end of Assyria and its cruelties 
upon Judah. He had promised the ap- 
pearance on Jerusalem’s eastern hill- 
tops of a herald announcing peace. 

The herald appeared with his happy 
message. The Assyrians had been con- 
quered by the Babylonians. Joy must 
have been unbounded on that VA day 
in Jerusalem, 612 B. c. Yet it was soon 
eclipsed for the Babylonians came and 
proved as cruel as ever Assyrians had 
been. Hence, Habakkuk. 


THE BOOK is perfectly clear regarding 
one thing, namely, its outstanding mes- 
sage. Many other though lesser things 
are quite obscure. For example, one 
commentator says that “there is no 
agreement among scholars with regard 
to its unity, authorship and date.” 

That being true, a choice of ideas 
about those matters is possible and 
something original by way of interpre- 
tation seems allowable. So, following 
what seems to be the majority of schol- 
ars, the date of writing will be set at 
600 8. c. or thereabouts—15 or 20 years 
before the fall of Jerusalem in 586. 
Furthermore, since scholarly opinion 
proposes a variety of origins for cer- 
tain parts, the book will be treated as a 
whole without much concern for those 
matters. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


By Ralph D. Heim 


As for the author, he will be im- 
agined as a youngish man of perhaps 
35 years. He is a keen and sensitive 
student-type of person; he even has a 
certain skepticism about God and his 
ways. However, it is the not altogether 
unwholesome kind which some call 
“honest doubt.” Habakkuk’s questions 
had not a cooling but a quickening ef- 
fect upon him. 

Many writers speak of the dramatic 
form of the first two chapters. Some 
treat them as a dialogue between the — 
prophet and God. Surely, then, it will 
do no harm to build a bit upon that — 
thought. Hence we shall think of the — 
script which might be prepared if — 
Habakkuk were being made into a great 
religious motion picture based upon the 
book. 


THIS IS TO BE REALLY the picture of a 
mind’s journey with faith. The mind | 
starts with bewilderment and question- 5 
ing about its faith in God’s goodness, ~ 
justice, and power. It travels its way — 
through life’s trials, suffering but never 
yielding. In the end, it has arrived at 
full certainty and trust. 

The prophet is the central figure 
throughout. As the picture opens he 
states his problem—God will not hear 
his repeated cries for help but lets 
wrong continue unchecked. Then fol- 
lows the first part of the picture in 
which he looks backward upon the ex- 
periences which have brought him to 
this state of depression. In the second | 

part he tries out one possible answer 
to his problem but finds it no answer. 

Then, with a new answer at hand! 
from God, the prophet moves forward. 
imaginatively into the remainder of his: 
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'e. In that last part of the picture, the 
lution stands in spite of every cir- 
imstance. At the close Habakkuk ut- 
rs a psalm of faith which might have 
xen actually on his gray-bearded lips 
hen his steps were tottering toward 
e grave. 

First, Habakkuk is seen in the little 
rden of his home in Jerusalem’s sub- 
bs. It is late afternoon and he is re- 
lining on a shaded bench. Staring 
ride-eyed with thought, and stern- 
ced with impatience, he speaks (1:2). 
is humanity is outraged. Why will not 
od hear his plaint and do something 
bout the sufferings of the righteous? 
It is the cry of the American poet 
owell, too, in his Present Crisis: 


careless seems the great Avenger; his- 
tory’s pages but record 

me death grapple in the darkness twixt 
old systems and the Word: 

ruth forever on the scaffold; wrong for- 
ever on the throne. 


HABAKKUK HAS BEEN pondering the 
last 25 years and the evil things which 
he has seen and heard in the land dur- 
ing that quarter-century. Scenes fol- 
low to represent his thoughts. 

When he was not more than 10, fierce 
Seythian barbarians from the North had 
threatened Jerusalem. The terror they 
inspired was associated with the min- 
istries of Zephaniah and Jeremiah. 
Habakkuk could remember the anguish 
with which Jerusalem heard the news 
of their approach and awaited the 
bloody blow. He could remember, too, 
the exquisite relief when the enemy 
passed without assaulting the city. 

However, Assyria, cruel and despotic 
even though more civilized, came soon 
thereafter and stayed. She bullied 
Judah until one day in 612 when the 
heralds announced the fall of her cap- 
ital Nineveh. Though Jerusalem went 
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wild with joy about it, the seeming 
peace proved to be only a mirage. 

Something else had happened which 
held large promise, but again things 
went amiss. About 621 3B. c. the book 
Deuteronomy had been “found” and a 
great moral and religious reform began 
in Judah. It was rigorously prosecuted 
by the young king Josiah. He under- 
took-a general housecleaning of the 
realm and revised religious as well as 
civil practices. In due time they had 
made the new book, with its emphasis 
upon love, the law of the land. 


UNFORTUNATELY, sometime after 612, 
Pharaoh Necho of Egypt saw an oppor- 
tunity to secure a foothold on the con- 
tinent. He marched in to seize the lands 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. King 
Josiah, more brave than wise, strove 
to stop the invading armies but re- 
ceived an arrow in his heart. Habakkuk 
remembered that day of tragedy when 
they buried the body of the noblest 
king Judah ever had. 

Thereupon Egypt secured its grip on 
Palestine. Later, in 605, the military 
defeat of Necho by Nebuchadnezzar 
loosened that grip. Yet that resulted 
only in Babylonia’s succeeding Egypt 
as master of Judah. Although Judah 
seized an early opportunity to establish 
her independence again, she was soon 
crushed. The career of Babylon’s ruth- 
less might was never checked again. A 
first deportation of citizens from Judah 
occurred in 597. The fall of Jerusalem 
and complete captivity followed in 586. 

Through such times Habakkuk lived 
and that kind of scenes he is seeing 
about him now—international strife and 
the internal disorder which invariably 
accompanies it; individual wickedness 
running riot, too. So he cries out 
against the violence, injustice and in- 
equity of it all (1:3, 4). “Why dost 
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thou show me iniquity .. .” is his plaint 
to God, “for the wicked compass about 
the righteous.” 


As NIGHT FALLS, Habakkuk goes into 
his house. There he is seen with el- 
bows on table, chin in hand, oil lamp 
lighting his clouded face, still ponder- 
ing. Why must God’s good people con- 
tinue to suffer wrong; why doesn’t God 
do something? 

When the lamp has burned all but 
out, he stirs, stretches, rises and pre- 
pares to sleep. He is smiling now. 
There is an answer to this problem. 
God will send the Chaldeans or Baby- 
lonians (the terms seem interchange- 
able). They will come and the wicked 
will be punished (1:5, 6a). 

Morning. Habakkuk greets the day 
with relish and goes to work. But noon- 
day brings some gathering clouds of 
doubt again, and night-time finds him 
plunged in deeper gloom than ever be- 
fore. 

He knows those Chaldeans! They 
have an evil reputation. Already he 
had to say, “The wicked doth compass 
about the righteous,’ hemming in the 
good man from the exercise of “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
What, then, when God has sent the 
Chaldeans? 

The Chaldeans will appear on our 
imaginary screen in all the cruel and 
tyrannous glory of Habakkuk’s descrip- 
tion (1:5, 6a). They have quick tem- 
pers and nasty dispositions. They will 
harry and rob mercilessly. Their pride 
is so strong that it walks by itself. 
Their cavalry is like the leopard, the 
wolf, and the eagle. They will take 
innumerable captives. Kings and 
princes mean nothing to them. Neither 
do fortresses, for the warriors simply 
pile up “mounts” alongside and bring 
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themselves high enough to surmoun 
the walls. All in all, the Chaldean 
will be like an inhuman flood. 


THE PROPHET SEES how that is no rez 
answer. He has been asking why Go: 
does not awake, see, and intervene i 
the struggle between right and wrons 
Let the God who causes things d 
something to help his people! Thi 
coming of the Chaldeans will be n 
help. That idea was no good. 

Yet Habakkuk will not yield or eve 
drift. That’s what you like about hin 
The world is seething with disorde 
and he can’t understand why God al 
lows it. Yet he is not willing just t 
accept the fact. He tried one unsatis 
factory solution. He’ll seek anothe: 
And he’ll be patient this time but h 
has more than mere patience. He he 
a persistent sense of duty toward th 
truth. He accepts the responsibility 1 
learn what he can. 

So Habakkuk pleads again (1:12-17 
His first words are half assurance an 
half supplication. Addressing the Eter 
nal One, he says, “We shall not die 
(1:12). He cannot believe that Go 
will let the Chaldeans treat men lik 
fish. And we see those Chaldeans brief 
on our screen again. They are busil 
sweeping people into their net until 
is filled. Then, as soon as the net 
emptied, they fill it again, unceasing] 
(1:14-17). 

This night the oil lamp burns out an 
Habakkuk sits, still thinking. Wear. 
but never quite giving up, he retire 
to sleep if he can. Almost asleep, t 
keeps on asking: “Why does God hol 
his tongue when the wicked devouret 
the man that is more righteous tha 
he? (L3)e 

The study of Habakkuk will be cor 
tinued in Tue LUTHERAN of May 7. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Return to Normalcy 


THE MOMENTOUS wedding—that of 
iss Fields, our parish worker—is over. 
hings have returned to what passes 
r normal in a parsonage. 

Last night we had a party in the 
umeroom for last year’s catechumens 
1d those who will be confirmed on 
Thitsunday. Our Luther League pro- 
"am misses a good many young people 
rough lack of adult interest. To fill 
le gap Jerry is trying to keep together 
ie groups that are confirmed together. 
ar from an ideal set-up, but not im- 
»ssible. 

Mark was in his glory as master of 
sremonies. Joan was a bit concerned 
pout it. “Who does he think he is? 
ob Hope or somebody?” 
“Somebody—yes, indeed, somebody.” 
“But doesn’t he sound silly? I don’t 
e why they all laugh at him.” 

“It’s still a bit over your head, I 
iess. If you want to run along up- 
airs, don’t think you have to stay.” 
She made a face—half at me, half at 
srself. I saw little of her until it was 
me for refreshments. Jerry and Mark 
ad thought up enough games to keep 
ings moving fast, so there wasn’t 
uch time for individual conversation 
ryhow. 


THE QUIET THAT COMES over a crowd 
"young people when they settle down 
) serious eating is amazing. A giggle 
sre, a guffaw there, with an obligato 
‘clicking spoons. Then come the gibes 
»out finishing in record time. “Go 
1ead, Roge. You know you raced to be 
ie first in line for seconds.” 

“Mrs. Lathrop! Look what these lo- 
ists have done to the pretzel bowl! 
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You’ve been robbed.” 

I fled to the comparative silence of 
the kitchen and one by one they fol- 
lowed me, getting refills—for someone 
else, of course. _ 

At last, Jerry said, “Come on, boys, 
let’s see how we’re going to get these 
girls home. I’ll take a carload of those 
who live farthest away.” 


WITH A coop DEAL of stalling and 
laughter, the arrangements were com- 
pleted. All the boys and girls remem- 
bered their manners, but it was Francie 
Hedges who made the whole evening 
worthwhile. “We’ve had such a good 
time,’ she smiled. “You always have 
the nicest parties. You just let us go.” 

I thought of all the time spent pre- 
paring refreshments and planning pro- 
cedures. It was well spent. For a min- 
ute I felt the thrill an artist must feel 
when after years of practice he pro- 
duces an apparently effortless creation. 

By the time Jerry and Mark returned 
from their various errands Joan and I 
had cleared away the debris. We all 
headed for bed, Jerry and I dragging 
a little, but Mark still capering. _ 

It seemed that I had hardly laid my 
head on the pillow when the violent 
ringing of the doorbell wakened me. I 
blinked as I opened my eyes to the 
morning sun. 

“Now, who?” growled Jerry, but it 
was a purely rhetorical question. He 
evidently had no intention of trying to 
discover the answer, for he ducked his 
head determinedly beneath the covers. 

There was no sound from either Mark . 
or Joan. The bell kept on shrilling. I 
swallowed my irritation and reached for 
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my robe. My slippers eluded me. I 
knelt to search for them and cracked 
my head sharply against the side of the 
bed. Straightening abruptly, I knocked 
the telephone out of its cradle. I mut- 
tered in my beard—or would have done 
so had I had a beard. 


I MUST HAVE MUTTERED ALOUD and 
fairly menacingly, for Jerry stuck his 
head out of the covers again. “Here,” 
he remonstrated, “what are you doing? 
Let me go to the door.” 

Suddenly Mark and Joan were at the 
doorway. “What,” asked Mark, “is go- 
ing on? Dawn. The doorbell ringing 
like mad.” 

“Take yourselves back to bed, both 
of you.” By this time I had recovered 
both my slippers and my composure. 
“T’ll go to the door. Probably special 
delivery.” 

But as I came downstairs I caught a 
glimpse through the upper panes of the 
door of a woman’s hat. It looked fa- 
miliar, though I couldn’t place it. 

For a minute I didn’t recognize the 
woman to whom I opened the door, 
either. Her blue eyes were red-rimmed 
and her whole face was swollen with 
much weeping. Her lipstick was 
smeared. Her blond hair frizzed de- 
fiantly beneath the tip-tilted hat. 

“Is Pastor Lathrop here?” she quav- 
ered. “I must see him, please!” 


“WON'T YOU COME IN?” I asked, al- 
though the question was unnecessary. 
She had already pushed past me into 
the living-room. Before the fireplace 
she began striding dramatically up and 
down. I knew she was hardly hearing 
my explanation that Pastor Lathrop 
would be down as soon as he was 
dressed. 

By this time I had recognized her as 
a young woman who had entered the 
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parish a few months before. She and 
her husband and three little girls had 
come from a Lutheran congregation at 
a distance. There had been something | 
odd about the letter of transfer—some-— 
thing I couldn’t place for the moment. 
Smiling kindly at her distraught back, 
I returned to our bedroom. “Mrs. 


time to get yourself wide awake. 
looks like a lengthy session and a 
stormy one to me.” 

Jerry followed my advice so literally 
that I began to fidget. I thought he'd 
never finish shaving. He came back for 
my inspection. “You look pastoral - 
enough for even me to-put confidence 
in you,” I assured him. 


HE GRINNED, THAT SPECIAL grin of his, 
then turned toward the window. He 
stood silently for a moment. I knew 
without being told that he was praying. 
for guidance. And I added my own), 
petition that Jerry might be able tc: 
comfort this poor, distracted womar: 
who was waiting for him downstairs. — 

My dressing was just about complete 
when Joan tiptoed in, her eyes like 
twin question marks. “Who is tha 
woman? She says her husband has lef 
her and taken their children with him. | 

‘Tistening again? Oh, Joan, whew 
will you grow up?” 

“Listening! I couldn’t help hearing | 
She’s practically screaming.—Anyhow 
we'd both better get down there an) 
get busy, if she’s staying for breakfas 
I heard daddy tell her she’ll feel muc 
better when she’s had a cup of coffe 
Only how does he know she likes | 
black?” 

Of course. What a babe in the wooe! 
I’d been. I should have spotted part «_ 
her trouble at once. I hurried down ~ 
the kitchen. 
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icks on others 


Our nine-year-old daughter is making 
erself a nuisance. She picks on all other 
aildren, and persecutes her little brother. 
Ve’ve tried to give her good training. Why 
aould she act this way? 


A certain amount of this type of be- 
havior is a part of most children’s ac- 
tion—at least at some times. When so 
much of it is present, there are prob- 
ably particular reasons. 

(1) The nine-year-old may not have 
enough to occupy her time or to chal- 
lenge her capacities. Lack of interest- 
ing employment often gets children into 
trouble. Duties or play activities which 
are under a child’s mental capacity (or 
that of an adult) fail to call forth his 
full interest or his best effort, become 
irritating, and create discontent. Chil- 
dren in such circumstances often seek 
some more interesting or exciting mode 
of expression. 

(2) She may not be receiving a nor- 
mal amount of the right sort of atten- 
tion or recognition from her parents. 
When children feel that they are being 
cheated on attention they become dis- 
satisfied and seek other forms of satis- 
faction—often types which other peo- 
ple don’t like. 

(3) Has she been provoked to jeal- 
ousy by favoritism toward the boy? If 
he has been ill, or for any other reason 
has been getting an unusual amount of 
care—the girl may be protesting against 
what seems unfair. 

(4) Is she in good physical condition? 

Check the possible causes. Correct 
any neglect or unfair discrimination. 
When irritating -causes have been 
cleared away the girl should return to 
normal behavior. 


Security ? 
Why is it said that a sense of security 
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ersonal Problem Clinic 


is so important in the life of a child? 
Aren’t there other things which are more 
needed? 


Numerous principles and conditions 
are important to a child’s wholesome 
development. What is the most impor- 
tant one is difficult to say. For some 
children it is one thing, while for 
others it is another. 

A feeling or sense of being secure is 
basic to many phases of development. 
Every child needs to feel that he is 
wanted in his home and that he has the 
love of both parents, as well as that of 
other home members. The child, as a 
rule, may not be aware of this feeling 
in itself, but he will be very much 
aware of its absence if he does not have 
it. In a similar way he needs a feeling 
of certainty that all of his needs will be 
met, that he has a part in the family’s 
life, and that he has easy access to his 
parents. All of these things, as well as 
other factors, are parts of the sense of 
well-being and security. 

If a boy or girl cannot feel secure he 
will worry, hesitate, misbehave, fail to 
do his best, and in general have an un- 
fortunate development. 


Education and training 


A few weeks ago a speaker at our P.T.A. 


stated that there is a great difference be- 
tween education and training, but he 
didn’t explain. What’s the difference? 


Education and training are frequently 
used to mean about the same thing. In 
more careful use, however, education 
means the awakening, stimulating, and 
guiding of the whole personality, espe- 
cially the capacity for thinking or rea- 
soning. Training is mainly directing 
persons to gain skills and methods 
through practice. You can train an ani- 
mal, but you can never educate him. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOKS 


Wanted, Theologians! 


The God We Worship. By Roger Hazelton. Macmillan. 


160 pages. $2. 


The weakness of present-day Protestantism is its theological uncertainty. Too ofte 
it doesn’t know what it believes. Hence its lack of unity, its proliferation of sects, th 
weakness of its witness in the face of aggressive forces which know just what they 4 
believe and are on fire with their faith, as in the case of Romanism and Communisn 

The God We Worship is a presentation of doctrinal belief. In it Prof. Hazelton, « 


Andover Newton Theological School, of- 
fers an answer to the question, “Can we 
honestly believe in the God to whom we 
offer our worship?”—‘Protestant worship 
is still a trumpet which gives forth a feeble 
and an uncertain sound.”—“If we worship 
properly we must have a better theology— 
a better doctrine of God.” 

This is sound thinking, forcefully put, 
and suggestive of the style with which he 
develops the theology of worship, under 
the chapter headings of “Worship and the 
Truth,” “The-Holiness of God,” “God and 
the Good,” “Is God Almighty?” “God is 
Love,” “The Christ We Worship,” “The 
Holy Spirit and the Church,” The book 
will stimulate the thoughtful pastor and 
the philosophically inclined layman. The 
classic arguments are presented with fresh 
insights and often with moving feeling and 
literary charm. 

This book is written primarily for those 
who worship. It presupposes God and wor- 
ship. It will help to fortify the faithful 
saints. But it is not enough. Secularism 
sweeps the ljand and is destroying faith. 
Secularism presupposes nothing, reli- 
giously, and worships mammon. America 
greatly needs the proclamation of a the- 
ology which will challenge the thinking, 
recapture the loyalty, recall to worship, 
halt the drift into skepticism and spiritual 
chaos of the multitudes who no longer un- 
derstand or accept but are still “haunted 
by the faith of their fathers.” The time is 
ripe for a 20th-century Confession of the 
Faith—written dramatically as should be 
possible of so thrilling a Gospel—written 
with compelling conviction as it presents 
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eternal Truth—written so simply that con 
fusion will give way to certainty, and d: 
vision to the new unity for which we a 
pray, but which can never come except o 
the basis of a common faith, unifying] 
and joyfully believed. 
Paut H. Krauss, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Authority on Islam 


Heirs of the Prophets. By Samuel L. Zweme 
Moody. 137 pages. $2. 


This volume, small though it is, com 
presses much information regarding th 
clergy and priests of Islam, the personne 
of the mosque and its “Holy Men.” A 
through the discussion Dr. Zwemer seer 
to aim to correct the Egyptian Moslem, D: 
Zaki Ali, as also a Western student « 
Islamics, Dr. George Stewart, both ¢ 
whom claim that Islam has “no Clergy, n 
Church organization, no. sacraments, n 
body of specially trained or consecrate 
men set aside for sacerdotal functions, n 
ecumenical head of Islam, no holy order 
and no intermediaries.” 

By many quotations, not a few fror 
original sources, others from Islamic stu 
dents who are authorities on the subjec 
the author shows that Islam has all c 
these under many different names. Ther 
are even sacrifices that priests perforr 
and, in the Sheikh-al-Islam, Islam has a 
office that has the authority of the pops 

The discussion ends with brief sketche 
of some of the converts from Islam t 
Christianity. They would seem to hav 
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e chiefly from the Sufis, a mystical 
of Moslems. These converts give the 
le to the book. They are the “Heirs 
he Prophets.” They bring with them 
it one may call the heritage of the 
es of Islam. The reviewer has often 
1 impressed with the depth of the piety 
devotion of the few converts from 
m with whom he has been associated. 
same is true of converts from Judaism. 
he discussion may be somewhat heavy 
the common reader but for the student 
) wants to know Islam as a living re- 
yus force, that has by no means spent 
if, though politically it may have dis- 
grated, it is packed with interesting 
rmation that comes from the pen of 
of the greatest living authorities on 
m. JOHN ABERLY, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


anning Memorial Gifts 


ving Memorials. By J. Randolph Sasnett. 
igdon-Cokesbury. 192 pages. $2.50. 


he author in this book reveals a keen 
erstanding of the natural human desire 
perpetuate the memory of loved ones, 
présents practical suggestions for 
ieving this end. 
e points out the definite need for de- 
yping a ministry of memorialization, 
states that the Protestant Church has 
erally failed in an effective memorial 
istry because of historical abuses. Its 
dhasis is primarily on living memorials 
ch serve, rather than on those only to 
admired. It recognizes the need and 
ie of large gifts, but stresses partic- 
rly the importance of small gifts, and 
democratic spirit resulting in giving all 
mbers a chance to participate. 
he author suggests turning the “root 
all evil” into a source of much good. 
e church,” he says, “has shown itself 
ch more adept in patiently enduring the 
ses of poverty than in nobly mastering 
tyrannies of wealth.” 
‘ot only does he suggest a very at- 
‘tive and self-perpetuating plan for ex- 
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panding the church’s material resources 
but feels that through this plan will re- 
sult an increased membership and a sin- 
cere loyalty of that membership through 
personal interest in a vital program of 
service. 

Today particularly this book is of spe- 
cial value because of the keen interest 
shown in selecting appropriate gifts and 
memorials for the church. Though it of- 
fers a very definite pattern of memorializa- 
tion, it suggests that it be adapted to fit 
each church program. It shows how prac- 
tically anything can serve as a means of 
expressing memorial devotion from a set 
of offering plates to a new church build- 
ing, from a bit of shrubbery to beautify 
the landscape to a salary for an assistant 
pastor. 

Its comprehensive listing will be of in- 
estimable value to the busy pastor or to 
special gifts and memorial committees 
which are asked to recommend suitable 
gifts or memorials for their church and to 
the donors who desire to present them. 

Mr. Sasnett, the author of Living Memo- 
rials, is not offering an untired theory or 
dream, but a very definite and inspired 
plan which he has tried and found to work 
and to give results. 

WiLpurR GOUKER, 
Philadelphia. 


Plain Talks on Romans. By Wendell P. Love- 
less. Moody Press. 379 pages. $3.50. 

A member of the faculty of the Moody 
Bible Institute has produced a lengthy 
commentary on Paul’s great epistle, em- 
phasizing practical Christian experience 
rather than theological interpretation. 


1946-47. Jew- 
ish Publication Society. 69!1 pages. $3. 


American Jewish Year Book. 


Present status of Jews in all parts of the 
world, and data on all major experiences 
which have befallen them recently are 
contained in this annual volume. There 
are many statistical tables, including this 
most tragic summary: Estimated Jewish 
Population in Europe: 1939, 9,739,200; 1946, 
3,642,100. 
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Acrosds the Desk 


Among the stories current in the- 
ological seminaries is one that connects 
with Henry Ward Beecher and his min- 
istry in Brooklyn. Its point lies in the 
great preacher’s carefulness to avoid 
favoritism among his members. It is 
stated ‘that when fond young mothers 
brought their babies to him for baptism 
and appreciation, he would say with 
absolute sincerity, “Now that is a baby, 
isn’t it?” 

No doubt such ambiguity is explain- 
able; certainly the cautiousness it ex- 
hibits is not confined to ministers. If 
you are given to listening to the radio, 
including the commercials by which 
programs are financed, you are struck 
by the skill of the broadcaster in lead- 
ing you to think his is the superior 
product, although he is prohibited from 
saying so. 

And do you recall the observation 
which my memory credits to Talley- 
rand, the great French diplomat, which 
declares that words were invented to 
conceal thoughts? Certainly if you are 
following reports of the discussions of 
the Big Four or of the UN’s representa- 
tives, you suspect the conferees of 
talking about peace while they are 
thinking of and preparing for the next 
world war. It is discouraging that we 
must entrust the provisions for the 
peace the whole world wants to leaders 
who deem the future of their several 
governments necessarily dependent on 
instantaneous readiness to resort to a 
war in whick the equipment is so de- 
structive as to yield victory to the army 
that can first explode atomic bombs. 


Nothing funny in the Bible 


I have heard of an effort to indicate 
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and discuss the humor in the Bib 
the basis of what one can find 
concordance, the assertion is def 
that our inspired scripture is witl 
The words laugh and laughter ox 
the record of Sarah’s reaction 

angelic message that she will | 
child. In the New Testament it 
of those present when Jesus r 
the ruler’s daughter from death 
“They laughed Him to scorn.” 

was irony and not humor that w 
played. Our concordance note 
versions of the Bible more moder 
that known as the King James 
tute scoff for scorn. 

We suggest for the considera’ 
our readers that humor involve 
treatment of the realities of m 
and connections of narratives and 
ments. There is exaggeration 
regularity of occurrence, or son 
expected factor of action and 

Not only are forms of surpri: 
double meaning absent from the 
text, but the plan of salvation is | 
in all forms of ambiguity and | 
meanings. Redemption from the 
alties of sin was at the cost of th 
fering and death of the Son o: 
Our religion can engender joy, 
courage, and the extremes of del 
emotions, but it is without humo 


Convert to Catholicism 
Occasionally the writer for th 
partment is the recipient of in 
concerning statements in the ec 
secular press. One of these car 
cently and had to do with a se 
articles announced by McCall’s M 
Magazine under the title, “The 
Reason for My Conversion to C 
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* The writer and convert is 


Booth Luce. 
‘e Booth Luce, beautiful, best 
d, wealthy, socially prominent, or- 
matron, divorcee, happily mar- 
journalist, Republican, Congress 
n, Cultist, has had a variety of 
ities to the array of “isms” and 
1s” that our restless age of nega- 
und deceptions provides. 

two classes of pre-conversion 
ments are described in articles 
ad two. Mention an ism—mate- 
olitical or economic—and it was 
+ the systems to which she gave 
st a degree of attention. In her 
| article, she relates her efforts 
ch a haven of conclusion by one 
ther process of psychiatry. But 
h experiment, the period of hope 
uperseded by a sense of the sys- 
vanity. It is in her third article 
1e relates having been led to state 
iritual bankruptcy to Monsignor 
. Catholic teacher and broad- 
He, over a considerable period 
e, gave her the instruction which 
o of them thought necessary for 
ing her into Roman Catholicism. 
Luce does not resort to abuse 
1-Catholics, not even of Prot- 
s. We suspect that she most en- 
1 objective representation of her- 
id her own relationships. In this, 
e way, she is wise, since her 
sdge of what we call Protestant 
1e is either vague or erroneous. 
as lacked opportunity to acquire 
e facts and principles, while of 
icism her instructor of course 
ned what in his opinion as a 
_teacher she needed to know. 
was thus no occasion for bal- 
the claims of Protestantism and 
icism. 
are content to state one distinc- 
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tion between—we shall now say Lu- 
theranism and modern Catholicism. We 
choose to introduce this comment to 
your notice by stating a parallel re- 
cently offered in the U.S. Congress. 
Said a speaker, “Any system of gov- 
ernment based on persons will sooner 
or later become a dictatorship. Only a 
government based on laws can endure 
as a democracy.” Therein is revealed 
the fallacy of Catholicism. Its ultimate 
source of both doctrine and practice is 
a person. He may be a priest, or he 
may be a pope to whom the attribute 
of infallibility is attached. 


The supreme peril 

The neglect of doctrine is the danger 
which Lutheranism must avert or de- 
generate into the kind of wandering 
loyalties which Mrs. Luce so skillfully 
describes. Let Lutherans once more 
submit their principles to such accept- 
ance as will make them the equivalent 
of our laws. Thus Luther arrived at 
the convictions which he championed 
but which the man-in-the-market-place 
found worthy of acceptance and de- 
fense. 

By the doctrine of averages Mrs. 
Luce may live long enough to become 
restless over her present leader, Mon- 
signor Sheen, and enroll under a dif- 
ferent person. Anyhow, her conversion 
is no flaming torch by which to discern 
an enly entrance into the kingdom of 
God. If, however, the witness she is 
happy to bear about her conversion 
serves to show the neglect by Prot- 
estants—and alas among them by us 
Lutherans—she will be entitled to the 
grateful appreciation of fellow Chris- 
tians, with Lutherans among them. And 
meantime let us recognize the unity 
of principles held in common and de- 
vote our energies to propagating them. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Arndt, Gotwald, Roth are Ordained; 
Mrs. Beck Heads Auxiliary Chapter 


By Howarp A. KUHNLE 


RocHEsTER—Three pastors were ordained 
in this area recently. One will become an 
assistant pastor in Ohio, while the remain- 
ing two will serve congregations in New 
York Synod. 

Milton A. Arndt was ordained in his 
home church, St. Paul’s, Feb. 2. He will 
serve as assistant to Dr. George W. Nicely 

at Grace Church, Dover, 
NEW YORK Ohio. The ordination was 

conducted by the syn- 
odical secretary, Dr. Paul C. White, who 
also preached the sermon. Others par- 
ticipating were the Rev. Dorr E. Fritts, 
pastor of St. Paul’s; the Rev. Robert W. 
Stackel, president of the local pastoral as- 
sociation; and the Rev. Erich O. Brandt, 
Western Conference secretary. Various 
gifts were presented to Pastor Arndt by 
the church and its organizations. 

The Rev. Frederick G. Gotwald was in- 
stalled as assistant pastor of Church of the 
Reformation, March 9, by the Rev. Howard 
A. Kuhnle, conference president. The ser- 
mon was preached by his father, Dr. 
Luther A. Gotwald, who is a secretary of 
the ULC Board of Foreign Missions. The 
service was in charge of Reformation’s pas- 
tor, the Rev. Alfred L. Beck. Pastor Got- 
wald was ordained in New York Feb. 23. 

The Rev. Eugene Harold Roth, also or- 
dained on Feb. 23, 
was installed as pas- 
tor of St. John’s 
Church, Potter, Mar. 
10. Pastors Beck and 
Kuhnle conducted 
the installation. The 
service was in charge 
of the Rev. Viggo J. 
Petersen. Pastors 
Gotwald and Roth are 
recent graduates of 
Gettysburg Seminary. 


Eugene Roth 
OFFICERS ELECTED at the annual meeting 
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of the Rochester chapter of the Women’s 4 
Auxiliary of the Philadelphia Seminary _ 
are: Mrs. Alfred L. Beck, president; Mrs. 
Clifton O. Dasson, vice president; Miss 
Elva Kehrig, secretary; Mrs. Erich O. 
Brandt, financial secretary; and Miss Raida 
Frink, treasurer. 5 

Tue Rev. CuHartes O. THOMPSON, secre- 
tary of the Inner Mission Society of New 
York City, spoke at the annual meeting 
of the Rochester Inner Mission in Christ 
Church, the Rev. Alfred J. Schroder pas- 
tor. Officers of the society were re-elected: 
The Rev. Robert W. Stackel, president; 
Arnold W. Kelpin, vice president; the Rev. 
Eugene L. Stowell, secretary; and Arthur 
W. Sedler, treasurer. 

RECENT EVENTS held by the Genesee Val- 
ley District Luther League include the 
missionary service at Christ Church, with 
Cecil Goberdhan, of British Guiana, a 
student at Hartwick College, as speaker; 
the annual winter social at Transfigura-— 
tion, and the Pocket Testament League 
service at St. Paul’s. 

Miss Grace Roser, at a recent testimonial 
dinner, was presented a purse for 50 years’ 
service as superintendent of the primary 
and junior department of the Sunday / 
school of Trinity Church. 

Pastor Cuartes A. Davis reports that St. 


Paul’s, Pittsford, will celebrate its 80th an- 


niversary this year, at which time the 
church mortgage will be burned. 

CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION is holding 
a post-Easter Fellowship Forum for its 
members on four Mondays. Included are 
a supper and an hour spent in study. 5 

Reformation dedicated a children’s win- 
dow on Palm Sunday. It portrays “The 
Nativity” and “The Boy Jesus in the Tem- _ 
ple.” 

Tue Rev. Paut R. Hoover, pastor of Grace 
Church, spoke at the confirmands’ rally 
March 23. The service was conducted in © 
St. Luke’s by Pastor Adam Schreiber. | 

HERE AND THERE: Stained glass windows 
were dedicated recently in Transfiguration 
Church. ... Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, ULC 
secretary, was the Lutheran speaker in a 
Lenten series at Asbury-First Methodist 
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y 
(urch. . . . Newly-published figures re- 
jal that the leading contributors of ap- 
jrtionment to the New York Synod are 
d-formation, Rochester, and Holy Trinity, 
diffalo, both of which gave $6,000... . 
7. Clarence C. Stoughton, ULC steward- 
tip secretary, was the principal speaker 
_ | a University of Rochester alumni dinner 
_ *nen 13 retired professors whose combined 
“ngth of service totals 447 years were 
_  >nored. Dr. Stoughton was graduated by 
_ se university in 1918... . Pastor Fritts 
_sdicated an oak altar, cross, and candle- 
_icks made by Rudolph Wittenberg. They 
-e in the primary room of the parish 
_9use of St. Paul’s Church. Mr. Witten- 
“erg also constructed the new bulletin 
oard in the yard of the church. .. . Of- 
cers of the local pastoral conference for 
947 are the Rev. Robert W. Stackel, pres- 
ent; the Rev. Frederick W. Grunst, vice 
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~ Baptized membership of the Lutheran 

church in British Guiana has jumped 215 
er cent since it became an autonomous 
hurch four years ago. This was the re- 
sort of President P. A. Magalee at the 
onvention, Feb. 13-16, in Ebenezer Church, 
“New Amsterdam. 

Other giant strides were noted. Besides 
‘joubling its effort at self-support, the 
“shurch has assumed support of two pastors 
n India and one evangelist in Africa. 

' Officers elected at business sessions were: 
‘The Rev. Patrick A. Magalee, president; the 
“Rev. Wallace J. Wolff, vice president and 
‘treasurer; Catechist William A. Blair, sec- 
‘etary; and the Rev. A. R. Bowen, the 
ev. C. S. Hayner, C. S. Chu, and A. T. 
illiams, members of the executive com- 
mittee. Preachers at different services in- 
cluded the Rev. E. F. Rohlfing, Mr. Hayner, 
and Mr. Bowen. 

Buses carried delegates to Cromarty on 
the Courantyne Coast for the dedication 
of St. Luke’s Church, Feb. 16. Six pastors, 
the congregation, and visitors proceeded 
from the old meeting place to the new 
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president; the Rev. Ralph Hershberger, 
secretary; and the Rev. Alfred J. Schroder, 
treasurer. ... The Rev. Norman W. Ross, 
pastor of First Church, Lyons, since 1938, 
resigned to accept the call of Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn. He will take up his new 
pastorate May 15... . How long should a 
pulpit Bible last? This question was an- 
swered for the Church of the Reformation 
when-Pastor Beck dedicated a new pulpit 
Bible. It replaced one given in 1914. Both 
were given by the Golden Rule Class, a 
woman’s group. .. . Lutheran speakers at 
the Federation of Churches’ Lenten serv- 
ices in the Baptist Temple included Pastors 
Berg, Erbes, Hoover, Schroder, and Grunst. 
. . The Lenten week of prayer by the 
Women’s Missionary Society was held in 
Concordia, Emmanuel, Reformation, and 
Zion churches. In addition, the Thursday 
meeting was held in each local church. 


aptized Membership Increases in British Guiana 


BTidiiniattitte? ee 


British Guiana Convention Church 
... giant strides 


building. Door of the church was opened 
by member Moses Drepaul and the build- 
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ing packed to capacity. 

Preceding the convention the minister- 
ium and the executive committee met Feb. 
11-12. A special memorial service was 
conducted Feb. 12 for Catechist Charles 
Arnold Lewis, Catechist Balram Oliver 
Baboolall, and Mrs. Corinne Machetzki 
Eydt, former missionary to British Guiana. 


Mission Organized in Harrisburg, 
With Another to be Opened Soon 


By Georce F. Harkins 


Harrispurc—More than 150 names are 
now on the charter of the new Grace 
Church of Camp Hill. The mission was 
organized March 30 after three years of 
preliminary work, including establishment 
of a Sunday school. According to Dr. Cal- 


vin P. Swank, 
PENNSYLV ANIA superintendent of 
missions for the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, this is one of 
the most promising missions that has been 
established during his administration. 

Dr. W. W. Barkley, formerly pastor of 
Memorial Church in Shippensburg and ad 
interim pastor of St. John’s Church, Mer- 
cersburg, was called to serve as the mis- 
sion’s first pastor. During the three-year 


period of planning, the work of the Sunday 
school was fathered by the late Dr. How- 
ard F. Bink who was pastor of Trinity 
Church in Camp Hill. ; 

ANOTHER PROMISING FIELD is being culti- 
vated in the Harrisburg area. The Rev. 
Charles C. Frazer, former navy chaplain, 
is conducting Lutheran services of wor- 
ship in Paxtang, a suburb of Harrisburg. 
The survey conducted under the direction 
of the United Churches of Harrisburg re- 
vealed that the majority of residents of 
the Paxtang area are Lutheran. It is ex- 
pected that a congregation will soon be 
organized, The Presbyterian Church is the 
only other Christian organization in this 
community of almost 4,000 souls. 

St. Marruew’s CuurcH is undergoing an 
extensive remodeling program. Built or- 
iginally as a church school building, the 
church is being transformed into a wor- 
shipful sanctuary. The Rev. J. Elmer Leas 
is pastor. 

First unir of Lemoyne’s Trinity Church 
was completed and dedicated April 15. The 
Rev. Ellerslie Lebo, member of the Com- 
mittee on Church Architecture of the ULC. 
was the speaker. Since the fire which to- 
tally destroyed Trinity’s church, the con- 
gregation has been worshiping in Grace 
Evangelical Church. 


KEEP IT GOING thru LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF 


SEND NOW 
To Rebuild 


Hammers, Saws, Nails, Screws. 
Screwdrivers, Chisels 


Needles, Thread, Yarn, Bias Tape, Ma- 
terial, Patches of Cloth for Mending 
and for Quilting, Leather, Tacks, Glue 


To Plant 
Seeds, Garden Tools 


| 
} 
To Mend 
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HELP THEM HELP THEMSELVES! 
Relief in food and clothing must continue, but 
people in distressed countries want to help 
themselves. We must send tools and other im- 
plements of self-help in order to rebuild self- 
respect and independence. 


C. E. Krumbholz, Chairman, 
Administration Committee, 
Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 
SHIP TO 

Lutheran World Relief, Inc., 

N. 13th Street and Bushkill Drive, 


Easton, Pennsylvania 


The Lutheran 


APPROXIMATELY 350 MEMBERS of Memorial 
-hurch attended the reception for the Rev. 
ames E. Morecraft, assistant pastor, on 
.pril 10. The Altar Guild presented Pas- 
or Morecraft with a silver private com- 
1union set, and the congregation presented 
im with a purse. He was graduated re- 
ently from Gettysburg Seminary. 

A “ROUND ROBIN” was inaugurated among 
ve of the younger pastors of Harrisburg, 
pril 20. Each Sunday evening these min- 
ters will exchange pulpits until each pas- 
yr has preached in each of the other four 
aurches: Pastors Robert L. Koehler, St. 
lichael’s Church; Richard Byers Martin, 
ugsburg Church; William Van Horn 
avies, Messiah Church; Stanley B. Jen- 
ings, St. John’s Church, Shiremanstown, 
ond George F. Harkins, Zion Church, 
ennbrook. 

THE Rev. FRANCIS REINBERGER was for- 
lally installed as pastor of Trinity Church, 
amp Hill, on April 13 with Dr. S. W. Her- 
an and Dr. Wouter V. Garrett as of- 
ciants. Pastor Reinberger succeeds Dr. 
coward F. Bink, who died last December 
lowing a long illness. 


WELFARE 


/elfare Conference to meet 
Workers from the 461 Lutheran health 
id welfare agencies in the U.S. will pool 
eir experiences, May 20-22. They will 
eet at the Lutheran Welfare Conference 
mvention in Columbus, Ohio. 
Institutes will be held on “Social Ac- 
on,” “Counseling with People in Marital 
ifficulties,” and “Problems in the Field of 
ental Hygiene.” Topics at general ses- 
ons will deal with “Professional Team- 
ork in Lutheran Welfare,” and “Educa- 
on for Social Service.” Leading author- 
ies will present papers on “Community 
rganization,” “Social Work in Areas of 
imited Resources,” and “Alcoholism.” 
Banquet speaker will be the Rev. Carl 
Schaffnit, who has been in Europe for 
e past year as a representative of Lu- 
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theran World Relief. Preceding the reg- 
ular conference, an all-day session on 
“Services to the Aged” will be held May 
nineteenth. 


Common front 

1. Appropriations made to Lutheran 
agencies have trebled in the last five years. 

2. Lutherans are automatically given 
representation on all welfare committees 
and boards on the state, county, and city 
level. 

3. Throughout the welfare field, partic- 
ularly in the juvenile court, welfare cases 
are now divided into four categories: Cath- 
olic, Jewish, Lutheran, and other Prot- 
estant. 

Teamwork among different Lutheran 
bodies was responsible for these accom- 
plishments, reported at the annual confer- 
ence of Lutheran Charities in Chicago, Feb. 
25, by Executive Director Edgar F. Witte. 
Over 300 representatives of 25 Lutheran 
health and welfare organizations in Llinois 
were present. 

Necessity of a common front in Lutheran 
welfare work was also emphasized by Dr. 
Clarence Krumbholz. Said the executive 
secretary of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil’s Welfare Division: “Bitter experience 
has proven again and again that com- 
munity recognition is given only when 
Lutheran agencies can present a co-or- 
dinated program ...” 

During 1946, Lutheran Charities acted 
on 1,237 applications for welfare services. 
The Chicago organization acts as fiscal 
agent for Lutheran agencies receiving aid 
from the Community Fund; gives super- 
visory case work services to member agen- 
cies; and is the application, information, 
and referral center. 


Prisoner for a day 

Behind prison bars on May 10 will go 
members of the Philadelphia Lutheran 
Council for Peace and Social Action, but 
they will not stay long. The group will be 
conducted through Moyamensing Prison 
by the Rev. Harold Reisch, pastor with the 
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Board of Inner Missions of the Pennsyl- 
vania Ministerium. 

The Council will also visit a police sta- 
tion house and a magistrate’s hearing. A 
few members will be admitted to Eastern 
State Penitentiary. 

Three days later, May 13, the group will 
meet again to hear John Shearer, psychol- 
ogist and administrator in the classifica- 
tion department at Eastern Penitentiary, 
speak. Purpose of the entire program will 
be to learn the impact of the Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania prison system on the 
prisoner, 

This organization recently recorded its 
endorsement of proposed legislation for a 
statewide Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission for Pennsylvania. The bill would 
declare that the right to obtain employ- 
ment without discrimination because of 


Missions Established in Temporary Quarters 


An American Lecrton Hatt near Lancas- 
er, Pa., and a public school near Milwau- 
kee, Wis., are the temporary homes of two 
new mission congregations. They illus- 
trate the fervor with which home mission 
work is going forward in the United Lu- 
theran Church despite shortage of mate- 


race, creed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry is a civil right of everyone in Penn- 
sylvania. It would prohibit such discrim- 
ination by all employers (excepting re- 
ligious, fraternal, charitable, or sectarian), 
employment agencies, and labor unions. 


Homes for children 
Construction will soon begin on two 


children’s receiving homes at Fargo, N. dD, 
through the co-operation of the Board of 
Charities of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church and the ‘Lutheran Welfare Society — 
of North Dakota. They will cost appromg 
imately $90,000. 

The buildings have been made possi 
by a legacy of the late Nellie J. Svee, 
Since 1942 the Svee Memorial Home at 
Devil’s Lake, provided through the same 
legacy, has been in operation as a part 
the Lutheran Welfare Society. 


rials and building restrictions. 


Both churches represent less than a 
year’s effort on the part of their missionary 
pastors, During the summer of 1946, the — 
Rev. Robert R. Sala, in the service of the — 
ULC Board of American Missions, began ~ 
work among the people who have organ- 


PPE cw ry pee 


THIS CONGREGATION in Lancaster, Pa., will be received by Central Pennsylvania Synod, May 19 
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THESE ADULTS were confirmed Palm Sunday when Fox Point (Wis.) church was organized 


ized St. Matthew’s Church, Lancaster. This 
congregation will be received into the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod May 19. 

A survey in the Fox Point area of Mil- 
waukee County, Wis., was begun by the 
Rev. Dwight H. Shelhart, veteran home 


missionary for the Northwest Synod, last 


September. Fox Point Church will be re- 
ceived into synod membership May 20. 
Sr. Marrnew’s Cuurch was organized 
Passion Sunday in the Grand View Heights 
section of Lancaster. Surveys in this area 
had indicated a majority of Lutherans. Dr. 
Henry H. Bagger, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Lancaster, spoke at the first service held 
in the legion hall, Oct. 13. Fifty-five mem- 
bers signed the charter at the formal or- 
ganization. Baptized membership is 79. A 
large, triangular-shaped lot has been pur- 
chased and a building committee appointed 
to plan for a permanent place of worship. 
Fox Pornr Cuurcu was organized Palm 
Sunday. It is located on the shore of Lake 
Michigan north of Milwaukee. Included 
in its field are the village of Fox Point, a 
highly restricted residential area; the town 
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of Milwaukee, consisting of more modest 
homes; and River Hills, another residen- 
tial area composed of large estates in the 
“million dollar class.” 

Unable to find suitable quarters in Fox 
Point, the church was organized in near- 
by Maple Dale school. At the first service, 
Dec. 22, attendance was 106. The offering 
was $201. Prior to the organization, a can- 
vass of the population by Pastor Shelhart 
indicated 30 per cent were Lutheran and 
33 per cent were unchurched. 

Confirmed membership on the charter 
was 90. Of this number, 68 were previously 
confirmed Lutherans, and 22 were received 
through adult baptism and confirmation. 
The latter group included four Roman 
Catholics, four Presbyterians, and one each 
from Reformed, Episcopal, Methodist, 
United Brethren, Swedish Mission and 
Baptist churches. 

The Fox Point area was allocated to the 
ULC by the National Lutheran Council 
intersynodical home missions committee in 
April 1946. 
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Elizabethtown Church Receives 
$14,636 From Nitschie Estate 


By CHARLES V. NAUGLE 


Lancaster—Christ Church, Elizabeth- 
town, will receive $14,636 from the estate 
of Augustus Nitschie of Elizabethtown. 
Also under terms of the distribution, the 
Good Shepherd Home, Allentown, will re- 
ceive furnishings valued at $275. 

From the estate of Lily C. Dague of East 
Earl Township, the sum of $200 was given 
to the trustees of Trinity Church, New 
Holland. 

Six Lutheran institutions shared in the 
estate of the late William Hager, Sr., of 

Lancaster. These ac- 

PENNSYLVANIA pene in which he 

an active part, 

received funds me to $10,000: Board 

of American Missions, $2,000; Chicago 

Seminary, $2,000; Philadelphia Seminary, 

$2,000; Muhlenberg College, $2,000; Trinity 

congregation, Lancaster, $1,000; Board of 
Foreign Missions, $1,000. 

THE ANNUAL First Sunday after Easter 
Men’s Sunday in Christ Church, Lancas- 
ter, the Rev. Martin Ruoss pastor, this year 
featured the presence of Pastor Oswald 
Elbert, eastern region secretary of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council’s Student Service 
Commission. Three hundred men attended 
the service of worship. 

THe LancasTeR County Federation of 
Men’s Bible Classes annual meeting was 
held in Grace Church, Lancaster. Pres- 
ident of Franklin and Marshall College, Dr. 
Theodore Distler, spoke on “The Measure 
of a Man.” 

Miss Mary E. Anestapt, editor of Lu- 
theran Woman's Work, spoke at the spring 
business session of the Lancaster Confer- 
ence Women’s Missionary Society in Trin- 
ity Church, Lancaster. She described the 
work of the education department of the 
missionary society. 

THe Rev. Exumer E. ZIeBER, instructor in 
voice culture at the Philadelphia Seminary, 
was guest speaker at the monthly meeting 
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of the Lancaster Pastoral Association. His 
topic was, “The Preacher’s Voice.” 

Tue Rev. Wizpur M. Attison, pastor of 
Grace Church, Mt. Carmel, for 25 years, 
resigned to become pastor of the May- 
town-Bainbridge parish, succeeding the 
Rev. John Fry. Pastor Allison is a spir- 
itual son of St. Matthew’s congregation, 
York. 

A SILVER COMMUNION SERVICE has been 
dedicated in Concordia Church, the Rey. 
Charles V. Naugle pastor. A gift of the 
George King Bible Class, made up entirely 
of servicemen, the service is in memory 
of Sgt. Henry Greenwalt, a member, who 
was killed in action in France. 

Tue Rev. Witu1am O. Moyer, pastor of 
Christ Church, Elizabethtown, resigned, 
effective May 1, to become pastor of St. 
John’s, Scranton, Pa. 


Men Concerned About Missions 
In South Carolina Synod 


By Wynne C. Bo.iex 


CHIEF CONCERN of men of the South 
Carolina Synod Brotherhood, at their con- 
vention this month, was the home mission 

program of the 

SOUTH CAROLINA church in this 

rea. Importance 

of a “Loan and Gift Fond" for the aid of 

mission congregations was emphasized. 

Regulations governing use of this fund 
were adopted. 

The Brotherhood convention was held 
April 9 in St. Johannes Church, Charles- 
ton, Dr. Ii E. Long pastor. Dr. Harold L. 
Creager of the Southern Seminary spoke 
on “The Church at Work.” At the Broth- 
erhood banquet the speaker was Zeb B.- 
Trexler of Concord, N. C., president of the 
ULC Brotherhood. 

Brotherhood officers elected were: B. T. 
Bodie, Columbia, president; Charles Monos, 
Charleston, vice president; Barnwell R. 
Myers, Charleston, secretary; J. W. Ballen- 
tine, West Columbia, treasurer; Clarence 
Sox, West Columbia, extension secretary. 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE LIBRARY 


AN ONE COMBINED GOSPEL 


THE FIRST GOSPEL HARMONY TO BE BASED ON THE 
REVISED STANDARD VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


A HARMONY 
me GOSPELS 


for Students 


Pastors... Teachers... Parents 


BY RALPH DANIEL HEIM 
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THE AUTHOR 


Ralph Daniel Heim is professor 
of Christian Education and English 
Bible at Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg. Previous to 
his work at Gettysburg Dr. Heim 
was professor of Religious Educa- 
tion at Thiel College and profes- 
sor of Bible and Religion at Hart- 
wick College. He is author of 
Work Book for Old Testament 
Study and numerous parish educa- 
tion texts. 


Price, $3.50 


Nov you can grasp the total record 
of Christ’s life and ministry in 
one simple but thorough presenta- 
tion of all four Gospel writings. 
Combined with the ease of reading 
the Revised Standard Version text 
are the Gospel accounts of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John in parallel. 
Students, pastors, teachers and par- 
ents will find this book helpful in 
private reading, study and lesson 
preparation. News-styled topical 
headings tell the narrative in straight- 
forward language of action. No clut- 
tering footnotes. Type arrangement 
permits study of synoptic gospels 
apart from John, if desired. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 
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Columbia 3 


Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 
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EprpHANy CuHurcH, St. Matthew’s, was 
completely destroyed by fire March 9. The 
congregation had just completed a program 
of renovation and the addition of Sunday 
school rooms at a cost of about $2,000. The 
building was insured for only $2,000. The 
members of this small congregation, only 
32 confirmed members, are making an ef- 
fort to rebuild soon. The Rev. J. W. Wess- 
inger of Lone Star, serves this congrega- 
tion. 

THe Rev. H. B. Watson, for several 
years pastor of Nativity Church, Spartan- 
burg, resigned recently on aceount of 
health. He plans to rest in an effort to 
regain strength. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


What Shall I Do? 
Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion (College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


Tue Rev. Paut E. Monrog, JR., was in- 
stalled as pastor of Church of the Re- 
deemer, Newberry, April 13. Synod Pres- 
ident Karl W. Kinard was in charge of the 
service. Pastor Monroe came to Redeemer 
Church a few months ago from Luther 
Place Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., 
where he was assistant pastor. 

Curist CHURCH, DENNY TERRACE, near 
Columbia, is rapidly outgrowing the small 
building in which the congregation now 
worships. Easter Sunday saw the largest 
attendance so far. 

LEADING THE CONGREGATIONS of South 
Carolina Synod in contributions toward a 
Lutheran Chapel at Clemson College is 
Holy Trinity Church, Anderson. This 
young congregation, led by Pastor Alton C. 
Clark, came through with a contribution of 
$1,139. | 

Sr. Paut’s Cxurcx, Mt. Pleasant, the Rev. 
Cecil W. Carpenter pastor, expects to be- 
gin erection of a parish building within the 
next few weeks. The congregation has 
been in need of more room for some time. 
The cost of this new project will be about 
$15,000. 

THE Executive Boarp of synod met at 
the Lutheran Publication House, Colum- 
bia, March 13. The date set by this group 
for the next convention of synod is Jan. 
27-29, 1948. The place of meeting may be 
Columbia. 

LUTHERAN CONGREGATIONS of the Columbia 
area opened a leadership training school 
April 15. The sessions are being held twice 
each week for three weeks. The Rev. J. V. 
Long of West Columbia is conference 
chairman on parish education, and the Rev. 
L. Boyd Hamm of Columbia, serves as 
dean of the school. 

Two CHURCHES IN THE COLUMBIA AREA are 
now conducting two regular morning serv- 
ices. Mt. Tabor Church, West Columbia, 
the Rev. J. A. Keisler, Jr., pastor, holds 
regular services at 9 a. M. and 11.15 a. Mm. 
The Church of the Reformation, Columbia, 
Dr. Wynne C. Boliek pastor, is holding 
services at 8.45 a. M. and 11.15 a. mM. The 
additional services are necessary to relieve 
crowded conditions at morning worship. 
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Dr. W. H. GREEvER, former secretary of 
e ULC, addressed the Central Confer- 
ice Brotherhood, meeting in Emmanuel 
uurch, West Columbia, March 23. He 
30 spoke at the Columbia Ministers’ As- 
clation meeting, mnoonday luncheon, 
arch 27. The group was so interested in 
e discussion that the time was extended 
at the group might hear more of the 
sssage on the “Word.” 


CAMPUS 


shop Aulen to speak 

Ranging from a Swedish Lutheran 
shop to a United States Senator, a total 
seven speakers will make 14 addresses 
the Gettysburg Seminary Week, May 
3. 

Bishop Gustaf Aulen, a leading the- 
ygian of the 20th century, will deliver 
o lectures. Also present from ‘Sweden 
ll be Prof. Knud Westman of Uppsala 
liversity, authority on world missions. 
nator Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin will 
2ak at the alumni banquet. 

Dr. Ralph Sockman, New York clergy- 
in, will deliver the five lectures on the 
mmerman Lectureship on_ effective 
saching. Prof. Robert Fortenbaugh of 
ttysburg College will give the Holman 
cture on the Augsburg Confession. He 
ll speak on the subject of the ministry. 
>rof, H. F. Baughman of the seminary 
ulty will discuss “Luther as a Preacher.” 
of. Carl C. Rasmussen, who toured 
rthern Europe during the winter, will 
k on “The Church in Postwar Scan- 
lavia.” 

A nine-foot statue of “Luther the 
acher,” sculptured by Hans Schuler, will 
dedicated as a part of the week’s pro- 
2m. This was provided through a be- 
est of Charles Cronhardt, Jr. 


stor to 1,275 students 

Nhen one of the 1,275 Muhlenberg Col- 
e students has a spiritual problem, the 
nm to see is Dr. Charles D. Trexler. The 
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former New York clergyman, who re- 
cently completed six years of service on 
his second tour of active duty as an army 
chaplain, became campus pastor April 1. 
He holds full faculty rank in the depart- 
ment of religion and philosophy. 

Dr. Trexler founded the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1906 
and served as its pastor until 1930 when 
he was called to St. James’ Church, New 
York City. He served there for eight 
years and then became pastor of Grace 
Church, Forest Hills, L. I. He resigned 
from Grace Church to enter the army for 
the second time. 


WANTED 


Information concerning Evangelical Protestant 
Churches, presently or formerly associated with 
this denomination, or defunct. For history. Ad- 
dress: Arthur J. Beckmann, 726 Mill Street, 
Brookville, Ind. 


1890 — Sixtieth Anniversary Fund — 1950 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


SISTER LYDIA FISCHER, Principal 


The only Girls’ School 
in the United Lutheran Church 
conducted by the Deaconesses 


Pre-School through High School. 
High Scholastic Standard with Strong 
Spiritual Emphasis 
This Anniversary Fund is for $500,000 to 
be used for Modern Buildings, Equip- 

ment and Endowments. 

Should you feel led to have a part in 
perpetuating this fine Christian School 
your gift whether large or small would 
be most helpful Address Albert E. Koch, 
Executive Director. 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


3105 W. SCHOOL HOUSE LANE 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


UTHERLAND 


Pucupu Pines, Pa. Opens May 16 
~, / Enchanting 2000-acre Mountain Resort for 
ra Rest or Play. 3 Modern Hotels. Club 

House. Casino. Private Lake. Beach. All 

4 Sports. Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. Na- 
ture Trails. Lutheran Services. 3 hours 

from N. Y. Greyhound or Martz Bus di- 


rect. Excellent R R_ service. Spring Rates. 
N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 
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During the first World War, Dr. Trexler 
had spent a year and a half as a chaplain 
in France and with the army of occupa- 
tion in Germany. 


Waterloo expansion campaign 

One girl is donating time as a stenog- 
rapher. Several boys are preparing lit- 
erature to be mailed to different congre- 
gations. One alumnus who is a pastor has 
offered two weeks of his vacation to assist 
in the campaign. 

That is the way the expansion program 
at Waterloo College and Seminary is being 
carried out. Students and alumni “are not 
only in favor of expansion, they are doing 


25th Printing 


PRAYER 


By Dr. Leander M. Zimmerman 
A Rare Gift Book. 
Pocket Size—Bound in Cloth. 
Postpaid, 35¢ each. Three for $1.00. 


For All People 
For All Occasions 


PRESS NOTICES 
THE LUTHERAN — “Very attractive. Ac- 
ceptable to all. Not patterns but actual 
prayers.” 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY — “Deeply felt and 
well expressed.” 
CHRISTIAN OBSERVER — “Invaluable aid 
in family and private devotions.” 
MOODY MONTHLY — ‘‘Material which the 
devout soul may use and offer to God.” 
Order From 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
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something about it,’ according to student 
Reuben Baetz. 

To make the Canada Synod more college 
and seminary conscious, 25 young men in 
the male chorus have volunteered to go on 
a concert tour at the end of the school 
term. 

The chorus will travel 1,400 miles, will 
broadeast several times, and will sing in 
14 different churches, May 25-June 7. 


Midland College accredited 
When the new bulletin for Midland Col- 


lege rolls off the press it will announce 
that the school is “accredited by the North 
Central Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges.” The highest accrediting or- 
ganization in the north central region of 
the U.S. added Midland to its rolls March 
twenty-sixth. 


Convention Program is Announced; 


Senate Turns Down Released Time 
By CuHartes A. PULS 


Synop oF THE NorTHWEST meets May 19- 
22 at Luther Memorial Church, Madison. 
Highlighted as speakers are: The Rev. 
W. H. Cooper, professor at Northwestern 
Seminary; the Rev. Charles H. Reinbrecht, 
missionary to China; Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton, stewardship secretary of the 
ULC; and Mr. Zeb B. Trexler, president 
of the ULC Brotherhood. Seven congrega- 


tions, now organized in 
WISCONSIN two parishes, are to be 
received into member- 

ship of the synod. Four young men will 
be ordained. While legislators, university 
commencement celebrators and another 
state convention have vied with synod in 
securing hotel accommodations, the local 
committee already has placed practically 
all the pastors and many of the delegates. 
Alumni of Northwestern Seminary will 
take over affairs the night preceding the 
opening of synod. A dinner-meeting has 
been scheduled. The Rev. W. B. Downey 
and Dr. A. A. Zinck, both of Milwaukee. 
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ill address the gathering. 

THE WISCONSIN SENATE, by a vote of 19 
, 11, turned down a bill that would re- 
ase public school children for a period 
? time each week so as to enable them 
» go to their church for religious instruc- 
on. The bill was sponsored not by min- 
ters but by a social welfare unit. Dis- 
assion of the bill revealed that many 
ommunities were already operating on the 
leased time basis. Considerable opposi- 
on came from public school teachers who 
eld that the teaching schedule would be 
pset if the pupil was absent one-tenth 
f the time weekly. 

Lutuer Leacuers of the Badger State are 
eginning to line-up transportation for 
ae annual convention to be held in Trin- 
y Church, Appleton, June 29-30. 

NationaL LutTHERAN Councit churches of 
ne midwest know the value of co-opera- 
ion. They have pooled their finances in 
he production of a Lutheran Welfare 
aovie titled “Come unto Me.” The pic- 
ure is being produced professionally in 
olor and sound. Release date is June 1. 

Tue Rev. Louis Priest has resigned his 
vork at Antigo-Polar after four years to 
ecept another two-church charge at 
Waterloo and Marshall beginning in May. 
-astor Piehl is well known throughout the 
tate as dean of men at Green Lake, and as 
me of synod’s star preacher ball players. 
Juring his pastorate, the church became 
lebt-free and self-supporting. 

Pastor E. J. BLenKER, Two Rivers, has 
esigned to become student pastor in the 
‘hicago area. He has considerable experi- 
mce with students, having been student 
yastor at the University of Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin LUTHERANS will soon be given 
he opportunity to face a vital problem at 
he university. An adequate student cen- 
er is now a “must.” The present property 
s an old house which the student pastor 
nd his family share with the students. 
Sunday meetings must be held in local 
hhurches. Student Pastor Henry Hetland 
s working out the plans for a campaign 
vhich will receive a substantial start from 
he NLC. It is estimated that $27,000 will 
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be given by the ULC churches of Wis- 
consin. 

Zion, Horicon, the Rev. Paul A. Feustel 
pastor, celebrated its 30th anniversary 
April 18. Speakers were Synodical Pres- 
ident R. H. Gerberding, Minneapolis; and 
former Pastor Barney Stecker of Fond-du- 
Lac. Pastor Feustel has been with this 
congregation since 1934. 

Wisconsin LUTHERANS are proud of the 
response made by the Synodical Pres- 
idents’ Conference, held March 4-6, in 
Columbus, Ohio, to a paper presented by 
Treasurer J. K. Jensen, one of Wisconsin’s 
leading laymen. His subject was “The 
Free-Will System of Benevolent Giving.” 
This “grace” system has put Northwest 
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Ready to use, complete 
devotional services pre- 
pared by and for young 


provides 
the right program 
for eyery occasion—in 
club, camp, church, school, 
home — when teen-agers gather for 
informal worship. $1.75 


at your bookstore 
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Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
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Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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Synod on the map. The American Lu- 
theran Church has adopted the plan. Its 
treasurer expressed thanks to “J. K.” for 
the inspiration, 

Here AND THERE: Sister Bertha Zellmann 
of the Baltimore Deaconess Motherhouse 
has been assigned to Redeemer Church, 
Milwaukee, the Rev. A, A. Zinck pastor. 
She will begin her work Sept. 1... . Trin- 
ity, Kenosha, used its new parish house for 
the first time Easter, ...An Oshkosh fam- 
ily recently gave $2,000 to the Board of 
Foreign Missions without stipulating a spe- 
cific use... . After serving 28 years as pas- 
tor of Christ Church, Sharon, the Rev. 
Lebbeus Woods has resigned and will re- 
turn to the practice of law. . .. ULC 
churches in Wisconsin gave $15,239 in 1946 
toward Lutheran welfare as compared with 
$12,000 in 1944. , . . ULC congregations of 
Wisconsin have purchased a 27-acre prop- 
erty on Pine Lake, 12 miles south of Wau- 
paca, Because of previous commitments, 
the 1947 camps will be held at Green Lake. 
The new $30,000 property consists of a 
lodge, five cottages situated on a shore-line 
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POCONO PINES, Pa. roi boys wo 16 
22nd Season. Mountain Camp. 2,000 
Acre Estate. Cabins. Private Lake. 
Beach, Experienced Counsellors and 
Athletic Coaches. moating, Tennis. 
Hiking, Riding. Crafts. Physician. 
Lutheran Services. 4 weeks $120— 
§ weeks $225, Camp NAWAKWA 
for GIRLS on opposite shore of 
lake, New York Office, Room 1274, 
11 W. 42nd St. LO 5-1550 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in AH Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 


562 Fifth Ave. New York 19, N. Y. 


of more than 500 feet, and several other 
buildings. . . . Reformation, Milwaukee, 
reports the dedication of the bells, in mem- 
ory of Hugo Franke, who also bequeathed 
more than $15,000 each to the Board of 
Pensions, Northwest Synod, and Reforma- 
tion Church. Dr. C. Alton Piel is pastor. 
. St. Paul’s, Neenah, in order to hold 
the crowd desiring to hear Dubois’ “Seven — 
Last Words,” found it necessary to use the — 
high school auditorium. NLC churches of — 
the Fox River Valley plan a mass choir for 
future festival events. . In Racine 13_ 
NLC churches held joint threaalowe serv- 
ices in the two ULC churches. Already 
plans for the 1947 Reformation Rally in 
the municipal auditorium have been made. 
Dr. J. M. Hjortland will be the speaker. 


DECEASED 


Mrs. E. W. Leslie 
Mrs. E. W. Leslie, wife of the Rev. E. W. 
Leslie of Graniteville, S. C., died March 
17. Funeral services were held in St. 
James’ Church, Graniteville, March 19. The 
Rev. J. Virgil Addy, pastor, was in charge, — 
with the Rev. C. J. Shealy, Jr., and Dr 
Karl W. Kinard taking part. Pastor Leslie — 
retired from active service some years ago. 
He and Mrs. Leslie were making their 
home near Graniteville. They celebrated 
their 52nd wedding anniversary this year. 
Jacob S. Savacool 
The Rev. Jacob Steeley Savacool, 57, who 
resided in Allentown, Pa., since his retire- 
ment in 1945, died April 13, in Lankenau 
Hospital, Philadelphia. : 
Born in Hilltown ' Township, Buck 
County, Pa., he was graduated from Muh- 
lenberg College in 1912. Following gradua- 
tion from the Philadelphia Seminary in’ 
1915, he was ordained by the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, and served pastorates in” 
Pottstown, Emmaus, and Wilkes-Barre. i 
1943 he began serving with the National! 
Lutheran Council as a defense area pastom 
on the west coast and in Chester, Pa. 
Surviving are his wife, Mrs. 
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avacool; five children, Mildred of Pitts- 
urgh, James and Ruth of Philadelphia, 
ad Esther and Anna of Allentown; a 
rother, W. E. Savacool of Perkasie; and a 9 


2,4) young non, in thy, youth; and bet thy heurt 
ein the days of thy youth,.... bur kane then, 
for all theve thiegs God will 
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ster, Mrs. Stella Smith of Sellersville. 
Funeral services were held April 17, in 12-14. 
t. Andrew’s Church, South Perkasie. 12-14. 
C. J. Sox 
The Rev. C. J. Sox of Lexington, S. C., W215 
atired pastor of South Carolina Synod, 12-15 
ied March 18. Funeral services were held 
1 St. Stephen’s Church, Lexington. The 14, 
2rvice was conducted by the Rev. Edwin 
eigler of Pelion. Others taking part were 18-20. 
ae Rev. A. B. Obenschain of Lexington, 
nd Dr. Karl W. Kinard, president of the 19-21 
ynod. Pastor Sox had served parishes in 
forth Carolina and South Carolina. He !%2?: 
rganized Bethany Church, Edmund. He 
etired from service several years ago. 20-22. 
20-22 
ULC CALENDAR 
21-22. 
AY 
2. Board of Pensions. Philadelphia 26-28 
5- 8. Ohio Synod. First Church, Dayton 
7. Mississippi Synod. Luther Chapel, 26-30 
Pulaski 27-30 


Now Available 
Me 7 DRAMATIC SOUND FILM 
ON CHRISTIAN YOUTH 


Powerful, timely—and good entertain- 
ment for the church and school group. 
Produced by the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League in the interests of Christian 
youth. Thrilling story. .. . professional 
. Hollywood-production—a film 
to delight young and old alike. 16 mm. 
For early booking write 


LUTHERAN LAYMEN’S 


cast. .-. 


3558-B South Jefferson Ave. 


WMS, Mississippi Synod, Pulaski 
Rocky Mountain Synod. Trinity Church, 
Laramie, Wyoming 

Board of Social Missions. New York 
Board of Foreign Missions. New York 
lowa Synod. Trinity Church, Burlington 
Michigan Synod. Messiah Church, 
Detroit 

Indiana Synod. First Church, Mishawaka 
Pacific Synod. Zion Church, The Dalles, 


~ Oregon 


Commission of Adjudication. Church 
House, New York City. 10.30 A. M. 
West Virginia Synod. St. Paul's Church, 
Huntington 

Central Pennsylvania Synod. Zion 
Church, Harrisburg 

Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Music 
Pier, Ocean City, N. J. 

Illinois Synod. Trinity Church, 
Rockford 

Northwest Synod. Luther Memorial 
Church, Madison, Wis. 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. Calvary 
Church, Louisville, Ky. 

Maryland Synod. Gettysburg Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Synod. First Church, Butler 
Midwest Synod. Westboro, Missouri 


LEAGUE 


St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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in CONCLUSION 


SoME TIME back THE LUTHERAN was 
one of 16 papers selected from 200 or 
300 Protestant journals for expert 
analysis on behalf of the Associated 
Church Press. This month the expert 
(Prof. Roland E, Wolseley of Syracuse 
University) made his report. THe Lu- 
THERAN got a mark of 88 per cent from 
the professor, after he studied the con- 
tent, editing, arrangement. 

There were five or six with higher 
marks (highest was The Christian Cen- 
tury) but since the average for the se- 
lected 16 was 75 per cent, our journal 
did moderately well. 

A member of the Time staff was pres- 
ent when the professor made his re- 
port, and happened to mention that the 
Time editorial budget is $2,000,000 a 
year. Our paper has something less 
than 1 per cent of that. The Reader’s 
Digest usually pays $1,000 or more for 
a single article. 

The point is, the odds are against 
producing a church paper that com- 
pares favorably with the big magazines. 
So, most people—even the “best” 
church people—prefer Life or Colliers 
or some other of the mass-circulation 
journals. You can’t blame them for 
that. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE THING we have that 
nobody else has: this is the only weekly 
periodical expressing the point of view 
of the United Lutheran Church. It does 
more than any other periodical any- 
where in informing people about the 
work of our church. We can go a little 
beyond that, by supplying a steady 
stream of information about things of 
importance to church people. 

So we have a useful work with which 
we are well content. There won’t be 
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any advertiser banging at our door to 
offer us $20,000 for a page ad in our 
paper. But we won’t go out of business 
as long as we have the United Lu- | 
theran Publication House behind us to © 
meet a $30,000 or $40,000 deficit every 
year. If our circulation keeps on grow- © 
ing as it has lately, we may some time © 
have no deficit at all—which is the — 
highest success we can hope for, finan- 
cially. Maybe we'll raise our editorial 
budget $10,000 or so, if that ever hap- 
pens. # 
Of course there’s one thing you 
surely understand. We of THe LUTHERAN — 
staff know how to edit a paper as good . 
as any in the world. Don’t doubt that! 
It’s just a question of money. We could 
make every page tingle with life, wi h 
the excitement of keen well-written 
prose of the greatest significance, ii 
there were only enough of us so that 
we had time to do it. 


BrForRE veRY long THE LUTHERAN i 
going to manage without its editor on 
about six weeks, as I am scheduled te 
go to Europe in June. That will be &, 
wholesome experience for the other 
members of the staff. They will do se 
well in producing the paper withou} 
me that when I return I shall do noth 
ing each week except write this page. 
Then you may expect profoun | 
thoughts, issuing from solemn and sile 
hours, instead of the sort of thing yo | 
find here this week—which has to k» 
written in just a little over an how) 
to make a deadline. Profound though 
are awfully disturbing, though. Yc} 
may want me to go back to news-wril! 


ing and copy-editing. 
Elion. Kufh 
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A corner of the new Ecclesias- 

tical Arts Display Room at the 

United Lutheran 2ublication 
House, Philadelphia 


Your Publication House proudly announces the open- 
Zz of one of the most complete denominational house 
splays of Ecclesiastical Arts ware in the country. When 
u’re in Philadelphia, come in and browse. See all of the 
tter types of aids-to-worship, actually displayed in use 
ainst a background of the finest in church furniture. Altar Brassware 
so included are complete showings of vestments, para- 
2nts and general cloth hangings. 


Communion Ware 


Display rooms are also being planned for all our 
anches—watch for announcements on special personal- Vestments 
»d services in Ecclesiastical Arts at our Baltimore and 
s Angeles stores. Chancel 


Furniture 


The United Lutheran Colored Hangings 
Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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reveals your highest ideals and hopes—ta b 
Ged aad good willl reward man. 


declares your interest im helping youth to bull 
Chaseanm covilizartom, | 


YOUR WILL—) cos your character and your Saal with fod 


freee. 


shows yout farthitulmess as a seward: “hk is] 
quired im rewards that 2 man be fownd faidhhal 


is your lase word—unspokem but obeyed. 


Thay seavie the whale pregrann of the witelle Chuncin 


Unless Here T& & menall and sgirituall regeneration im 
Arpanica, we salli alll some. day GkanRear jim the Gust of 
Jar AQT VMI” 

—Gananall Dwight D. Bsentower 

Schiaals am the bread! grincigies of Chniaitamity ane tthe 
hast acdienmememt Han the lamath ang breadth on this Ghilized 


aentt. 
—Charies Dickens 
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